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WAGON AND RAIL TRANSPORTATION. 


THE supply of government wagon transportation for troops in the field 
has always been as liberal as the circumstances would permit. During 
the early part of the War of the Rebellion five and six army wagons 
were often furnished for the use of each company, in addition to ample 
supply-trains which accompanied every large command. During the 
latter part of the war, however, it was often difficult to obtain animals 
and the necessary supply of forage, however desirous the government 
might have been to procure them. In 1863 and 1864 entire regiments 
were rarely supplied with more than two wagons, and often with but 
one. The vehicle furnished by the government, known as the “ standard 
army wagon,” was an immense, ponderous affair, without corresponding 
large capacity. It required nearly one-half of the animals ordinarily 
attached to it to pull it, and after it had been loaded with necessary 
forage for its team and the field- and staff-officers’ horses, intrenching 
tools, and spare ammunition, afforded but little room for the effects of 
the troops. For good reasons, doubtless, the original model has never 
been changed, and the same clumsy, unyielding vehicle which was in- 
flicted upon the Union forces during the War of the Rebellion is still 
the “standard wagon” for the use of the army. It is at best a relic of 
the past, and should, in all reason and with due regard for the changed 
condition of the country and the common wagon-roads, be supplanted 
by a lighter and more serviceable vehicle. 

General Hollabird, when in office as quartermaster-general of the 
army, gave the subject some attention with the view of obtaining a 
wagon of lighter draught, and which at the same time would possess 
suitable strength for rough work in the field. In a recent communi- 
cation upon the subject, the general says, “In order to diminish the 
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excessive weight of the present army wagon, the successors of Wilson 
& Co., in Philadelphia, were employed to design a wagon with the 
iron-work considerably lighter and the fore wheels somewhat higher 
than are those of the present army wagon. The entire material, both 
iron and wood, were essentially lightened, and three well-finished stand- 
ard army wagons were made for trial. There is every theoretical reason 
to think that these models are an improvement upon the present wagon, 
for these among other reasons,—the life of the iron-work is made to 
conform more nearly to that of the wood-work, whereas in the present 
wagon it far exceeds it ; the model is considerably lightened, and made 
of easier draught by reason of the enlargement of the fore wheels. It 
was proposed to paint all running gears red, and- the parts above the 
running gears blue, leaving the covers white as now. With good paint 
and a well-executed job the effect was very satisfactory. One of these 
models was sent to Jeffersonville, and General Saxton considered it a 
decided improvement. As there was no call for more wagons, and as 
there were many difficulties in the way of effecting an immediate change, 
the matter was allowed to rest without the actual introduction of the 
new model. The settlement of the country and improved roads war- 
rant the Department in adopting a lighter and more suitable model for 
present service.” 
The standard army wagon authorized by the Regulations is a great, 
massive vehicle weighing about two thousand pounds and possessing 
a carrying capacity for field-service of about two thousand five hun- 
dred pounds. It is usually drawn by six horses or mules, giving, when 
‘loaded, an aggregate draught of about seven hundred and fifty pounds 
for each animal, the wagon alone requiring nearly one-half of the 
animals composing the team to pull it. The “escort wagon,” furnished 
for post purposes, and to serve as transportation to small detachments 
accompanying paymasters and other traveling officials, is a much lighter 
and more desirable vehicle. It weighs one thousand three hundred 
and twenty-five pounds, and is strong and serviceable. Arranged with 
high side-boards and high bows, it would certainly answer all ordinary 
purposes for field transportation, and would enable the moving of the 
impedimenta of a marching force with a considerable less number of 
draught animals than would be required if the standard army wagon 
was used. If aluminium should prove to possess the remarkable 
qualities attributed to it, the question of constructing a large, strong, 
and light army wagon could be solved by its use in place of the steel 
and iron and wood now employed in the construction of the vehicle. 
The government owns the wagons it employs, ordinarily, as trans- 
portation for troops in garrison and in the field, and it seems strange 
that it does not also own the cars and vessels necessary for the trans- 
portation of its troops and supplies by rail and water, especially those 
needed in time of peace. It seems beyond question that the govern- 
ment should have the undisputed right of way at all times over the 
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navigable water-ways and the railways of the country, as well as the 
wagon-roads, for the transportation of its troops and supplies. If this 
be true, it should assert its right by appropriate legislation, and employ 
its own cars and vessels as well as its own animals and wagons. Under 
powers conferred by the Constitution, the Congress has adopted a 
measure known as the Inter-State Act, which regulates commerce 
between the States, its provisions applying particularly to the railroads 
‘of the country. There would seem, therefore, to be no reason why 
legislation should be withheld, if asked for, granting the right of way 
over the railroad lines of the country to the War Department, and, 
indeed, to all the departments of the government. Vice-President 
Kirkman, of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company, in a 
work which he recently published, entitled “ Railway Rates and Gov- 
ernment Control,” concedes the right of the government to assume 
control of his own road and all the other raiJroads in the country under 
the limitation of Congressional enactments. Under the present system 
the government finds it necessary to compete for railroad and boat 
accommodations with its subjects, and in time of peace often finds its 
competitors preferred. If it owned the rolling-stock it needed for the 
transportation of its troops and supplies over the railroad lines of the 
country in time of peace, this service could be cheaply and conveniently 
accomplished, and a large reduction might be made in the annual 
appropriations for the transportation of the army. The right of way 
over the railroad lines would doubtless be construed simply as the right 
of the government to use the tracks in such manner as not to interfere 
with the established public service of the roads, and under all ordinary 
circumstances subject to time schedules arranged, upon application of 
government officials, by the management of the several roads over which 
the government trains would pass. The actual expense involved to the 
government in moving troops and supplies by its own railroad trans- 
portation would include, simply, the original cost of the rolling-stock, 
the operating expenses incurred, necessary repairs, and the “ trackage” 
or “ wheelage” charged by the several railroad companies over whose 
lines the government trains would pass. Referring to the report of 
the quartermaster-general of the army for 1890, and other official 
data, it is found that the original cost to the government for each six- 
mule team, wagon, harness, etc., has slightly exceeded twelve hundred 
dollars. General Orders No. 59, Adjutant-General’s Office, series 1891, 
reduces the number of draught animals employed in the army to four 
thousand and fourteen, which enables the formation of six hundred 
and sixty-nine six-mule or horse teams, and gives a pro rata of about 
one and one-fourth such teams for each company of the several organ- 
izations of the army, excluding recruiting depots, ordnance depots, and 
other places where public animals are employed. The total cost to the 
government in the purchase of this transportation somewhat exceeds 
seven hundred thousand dollars. 
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A further reduction in the number of these wagons and animals 
might possibly be made if the government owned the railroad rolling- 
stock it would ordinarily find occasion to use in time of peace for the 
transportation of troops and supplies. The abandonment of remote 
and useless military posts is now a feature of the administration of 
army affairs, and the gradual concentration of troops necessarily fol- 
lows. As the process goes on, a further small reduction of wagon 
transportation would not be burdensome; at least, it would not 
necessarily decrease the number of wagons and animals now allowed at 
the various posts which will be continued. If only the tenth part 
of the animals and wagons now authorized could be dispensed with, 
as the concentration of troops proceeds, at least seventy thousand 
dollars would be realized, which sum would enable the purchase of 
needed railroad transportation without a special appropriation for the 
purpose. This sum would enable the purchase of three engines and 
tenders, two second-class sleepers for the use of officers and their fam- 
ilies, eight emigrant sleepers with a capacity of fifty-four men each, for 
the use of the troops, two baggage-cars, and nine box-cars, all arranged 
with pneumatic brakes and appliances for rapid transit. This would 
enable the assembling of two passenger-trains, each consisting of an 
engine and tender, one baggage-car, one second-class sleeping-car for 
the use of the officers and their families, and four emigrant sleepers for 
the use of the men, and one train consisting of an engine and tender 
and nine box-cars, altogether constituting three trains capable of trans- 
porting an entire regiment and its baggage. 

Basing calculations upon data obtained from the operating depart- 
ment of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company, 
and from the superintendent of the Minneapolis and St. Louis Rail- 
way Company, the cost of each engine and tender would amount to 
about seven thousand five hundred dollars, each baggage-car three 
thousand dollars, each second-class sleeper, three thousand five hundred 
dollars, each emigrant sleeper, four thousand dollars, and each box-car, 
supplied with air-brakes, from four hundred to five hundred dollars. 
Three engines and tenders would, therefore, cost twenty-two thousand 
five hundred dollars, two second-class sleepers, seven thousand dollars, 
eight emigrant sleepers, twenty-five thousand dollars, two baggage- 
cars, six thousand dollars, and nine box-cars, four thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, aggregating exactly seventy thousand dollars. 

General Hollabird recently expressed the opinion that the govern- 
ment should possess the railway-cars it needed, and should have them 
constructed upon specific plans, especially designed for certain purposes, 
including the transportation of men and of horses, and of guns and 
supplies. “For ordnance and ammunition,” he says, “and for clothing 
and equipments, and possibly for subsistence stores, there would seem to 
be an advantage if special, well-studied designs of iron or steel were 
made use of (in the construction of cars for government use). Incen- 
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diaries and raiders would find it more difficult to destroy trains and 
stores thus protected.” . . . “Cars for material,” he continues, “ men 
or horses, should be plainiy marked on the sides, giving capacity for 
men, for horses, and for weight of goods. For loading and unloading 
horses and artillery between stations in the field portable vamps could 
be carried on gondola or flat cars.” 

The cost of maintaining the wagon transportation it is proposed to 
dispense with would, doubtless, largely exceed the cost of maintaining 
the railroad stock, including necessary repairs and the services of em- 
ployés. Each six-mule team costs daily about four dollars for hay, 
grain, and bedding, and a civilian teamster to care for the animals, to 
say nothing of the loss by death of animals, the cost of medicines used, 
cost of surgical instruments, lubricant, and the wear and tear due to 
hard usage. Upon this basis it is found that the six hundred and 
sixty-nine six-mule or horse teams and wagons authorized to be kept at 
the various posts and depots of the army by General Orders No. 59, 
Adjutant-General’s Office, series 1891, cost the government not less than 
two thousand seven hundred dollars daily. If: one-tenth of these 
animals and wagons were dispensed with, as before proposed, a daily 
saving of two hundred and seventy dollars would be effected, which 
might be applied to the cost of maintaining and operating the proposed 
railroad stock. A standard, medium locomotive consumes about two 
and a half tons of coal in running one hundred miles, the cost of which 
will not exceed four dollars per ton on Western roads. Traveling at 
the rate of twenty-five miles an hour, or six hundred miles in twenty- 
four hours, each locomotive would consume about fifteen tons of coal 
each day, at an aggregate cost of sixty dollars. One civilian engineer 
and one fireman would be necessary on each engine, the places of con- 
ductors and brakemen being supplied by details from the army. The 
daily cost of the civilian employés on each train would not exceed six 
dollars. The total daily cost to the government for fuel and services in 
operating each train would, therefore, amount to about sixty-six dollars, 
or an aggregate of one hundred and ninety-eight dollars for the three 
trains, a sum about equal to the daily expense of maintaining forty- 
nine six-mule teams. It must be observed, however, that the expense 
of maintaining the trains is continuous, while the expense of the trains 
is taken when in use, which cannot be continuous, and will ordinarily 
be of short duration. 

In addition to the operating expenses of the trains, the repairs of 
the engines and cars would annually aggregate a considerable sum. The 
superintendent of the motive-power department of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway Company estimates the cost of locomotive 
repair at four and one-half cents per mile, at which rate the life of an 
engine can be maintained indefinitely. The only other item of consider- 
able expense would be the cost of “ wheelage,” or the use of tracks belong- 
ing to the railroad companies by the government trains. The general 
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superintendent of the Minneapolis and St. Louis Railway Company 
suggests that the government could now, at any time, obtain this privi- 
lege by contract with the several lines of the country, if it so desired, 
at the rate of about seventy cents per mile for passenger-trains, and 
about ninety cents per mile for freight-trains, including in each case the 
services of a road pilot. This contract could be accomplished as an 
ordinary business transaction without the aid or encouragement of new 
legislation upon the subject, and its execution would at once open the 
way for the passage of government trains over the several contracting 
lines from one part of the country to the other. 

It is a common impression, both in the army and out of it, that 
the aggregate expense to the government in operating machinery by 
steam under the management of the Quartermaster’s Department is 
greater than when under the management of private individuals or 
corporations. This may possibly be true, but there is certainly no 
good reason why it should be so. During the year 1890 the Quar- 
termaster’s Department operated a number of vessels owned by the 
government, including the propeller “General Wool,” which cost 
twenty-seven thousand eight hundredand seventy dollars; the steam- 
tug “Atlantic,” thirteen thousand eight hundred and sixty-five dollars; 
the steam-tug “ Resolute,” seventeen thousand nine hundred and forty- 
seven dollars; the steam-launch “Thayer,” seven thousand two 
hundred dollars; the steam-launch “ Monroe,” fifteen thousand two 
hundred dollars; the sloop “Belle of the Bay,” two hundred and 
seventy-five dollars; the steamer “Chester A. Arthur,” twenty-six 
thousand dollars; the propeller “General McDowell,” fifty-six 
thousand dollars; the propeller “Ordnance,” eighteen thousand 
dollars, and the steam-launch “Hamilton,” seven thousand eight 
hundred dollars,—altogether costing the government in purchase- 
money the sum of two hundred thousand three hundred and seven 
dollars. It is fair to presume that the expense of maintaining and 
operating these vessels has been in the line of economy, and that the 
services they have rendered has been more acceptable and less expen- 
sive than if they had been rendered by private individuals or cor- 
porations. It is also fair to presume that if these vessels, involving 
a cost in purchase-money of over two hundred thousand dollars, can 
be successfully and advantageously operated by the Quartermaster’s 
Department, it would be possible also to operate with like success and 
advantage the rail transportation recommended, costing only about 
one-third of the amount expended in the purchase of the vessels named. 

In view of all the data offered it seems a reasonable proposition that 
the government can transport its troops by rail, in time of peace, in its 
own cars, propelled by its own engines, at a cost far below that paid to 
the railway companies. During the year 1890 the Quartermaster’s 
Department furnished transportation for thirty-one thousand and eight 
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persons over the railways of the country, at an expense of one million 
two hundred and twenty-three thousand four hundred and fourteen . 
dollars. Nearly one-third of this vast sum was credited to the account 
of aided roads, and the remainder was paid in cash. The Second Cav- 
alry was transported from the Pacific coast to Arizona, the Fourth 
Cavalry from Arizona to the Pacific, a part of the Sixth Cavalry from 
the Department of the Missouri to Arizona, the First Artillery from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, the Fifth Artillery from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, the Seventh Infantry from the Department of the Platte 
to the Department of the Missouri, four companies of the Fifteenth 
Infantry from Dakota to the Gulf of Mexico, the Eighteenth Infantry 
from the Department of the Missouri to Texas, the Nineteenth Infan- 
try from Texas to the Lakes, and the Twenty-third Infantry from the 
Lakes to Texas. Nearly all, or at least the greater part, of these move- 
ments might doubtless have been more economically made by means of 
government railroad transportation if the data presented gives any 
reliable indication of the cost of such means. Taking the single case 
of the movement of the four companies of the Fifteenth Infantry from 
Dakota to the Gulf of Mexico, in May, 1890, which, it may be ob- 
served, was accomplished with unusual advantage to the government 
in the matter of rates, further data may be obtained for use in deter- - 
mining the question of economy. These companies, aggregating one 
hundred and sixty-six persons, were transported an average distance of 
sixteen hundred miles, calculated from the official tables of distances, at 
an expense of six thousand one hundred and seventy-four dollars, 
amounting to about thirty-seven dollars for each person, or two and 
one-third cents for each passenger for each mile transported. 

It is also worthy of consideration that the saving to both officers 
and men in changing station by means of government rail transpor- 
tation would be large, and an increased allowance of baggage could 
be made that would add materially to the comfort and convenience of 
officers and their families. It could not be expected that the govern- 
ment would attempt to provide itself with all the rolling-stock needed 
for the transportation of large bodies of troops and stores, to meet every 
emergency that might arise, but it is believed that the possession of a 
limited amount, as heretofore indicated in this paper, is a desirable 
and economical means of transporting troops in time of peace from 
one place to another. With this means of transportation at its com- 
mand the exchange of regiments could be effected whenever desired, 
and the necessity for keeping the same troops at undesirable and 
remote stations for more than half the lifetime of a human gener- 
ation, as has often been found necessary in the past, would no longer 
exist. 

H. R. BRINKERHOFF, 
Captain Fifteenth Infantry. 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND INCIDENTS OF A 
CRUISE AROUND THE WORLD. 


In life’s experiences there are events occurring the recollection of 
which are but ephemeral, while others take hold on memory and 
become coexistent with life. 

My cruise in the U. 8. S. “ Powhatan,” in 1857-60, is among the 
most agreeable experiences of my naval life. 

The ship (first class in her day) was home-like, a capital set of 
officers, a picked crew, and Captain George F. Pearson (honest George) 
in command. ‘ 

Thus equipped, our cruise began in 1857, under the most favorable 
auspices, and ended in 1860, with a gratifying record. 

On the 4th of March, 1857, President Pierce retired. During his 
administration Mrs, Pierce’s health became much impaired, and her 
physician recommended a sojourn at the island of Madeira; and for the 
purpose of conveying her there the Navy Department placed the 
“ Powhatan” at the service of the ex-President. 

With the presidential party on board, we left Norfolk, Va., on the 
7th of December, 1857, and reached Madeira on the 27th. Nothing 
out of the usual sea experience occurred during the run. 

From Madeira to China, our course was via St. Helena, Cape 
Town, Mauritius, Singapore, arriving at Hong-Kong on the 12th 
of May, 1858. 

On the following day, Commodore Tattnall hoisted his broad pen- 
nant on board our ship, and immediate preparations were made for sea, 
and on the 21st he got under way for Shanghai; on the 26th anchored 
off the mouth of the Yang-tsi-Kiang ; on the 27th got under way, ran 
in, and anchored off Woosung, from which point we communicated 
with Shanghai. Our stay here was brief, and on the 3d of June left 
for the Gulf of Petchilli, and on the 7th came to anchor off the mouth 
of the Pei-Ho River; here we found the U.S. Frigate “ Minnesota” at 
anchor, on board of which vessel the United States minister, Mr. 
Reed, and suite had their head-quarters. , 

Seventy-three miles from the mouth of the Pei-Ho River, on its right 
bank, is located the town of Tien-tsin, where Mr. Reed had temporary 
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quarters. This somewhat insignificant town has an international his- 
tory, growing out of the fact that it was here that the several treaties 
between England, France, and the United States were made with 
China’s government in 1858, and returned to the respective govern- 
ments for ratification. 

On the morning of the 23d of June, through the courtesy of the 
commanding officer of the English gunboat “ Woodcock,” the writer of 
this article, with several other officers, took passage for Tien-tsin, and 
arrived there the same afternoon; on the following day we called on 
the minister. 

On the 25th, Mr. Reed, in company with his suite and the naval 
officers present, met by appointment the Chinese Imperial Commis- 
sioners Kueileang and Washana, the interview lasting about one 
hour. 

So far, I have gone more into detail of dates than a mere narration 
would seem to require, but I have done so in order that the momentous 
events of the following year, growing out of these several treaties, 
might be better understood. 

The flag-officer, deeming his duties in the gulf at an end for the 
present, left on the 5th of July for Nagasaki, Japan, and resumed 
the usual squadron cruising ; Minister Reed, in the mean time, return- 
ing to the United States with the Tien-tsin treaty. 

On the 28th of February, 1859, while at anchor at Hong-Kong, 
Commodore Tattnall received a dispatch from the Navy Department, 
directing him to be at Singapore with his ship, as soon after the 15th 
of February as possible, to receive on board and convey to China 
the Hon. John E. Ward, the newly-appointed minister from the United 
States to that government. On the 11th of March we reached Singa- 
pore, having Jearned at this point that he could reach Georgetown 
(the harbor of Pulo-Penang) before the mail-steamer would arrive. 
The commodore pushed on to that point. On the 28th of April the 
minister arrived and was received on board with the usual salutes. 

From this date the “ Powhatan” became the head-quarters of Mr. 
Ward. 

On the 1st of May we left Pulo-Penang, and on the 10th anchored 
off Hong-Kong. On the 18th we left Hong-Kong for the Gulf 
of Petchilli with the chartered steam-tender “Toe-wan” in company, 
stopping en route at Ning-Po and Shanghai. At this latter point 
Minister Ward had his first interview with the Chinese officials 
bearing upon his important mission to China. In addition to the 
ratified treaty of 1858, which he was to deliver and exchange at Pekin, 
he had also an autograph letter from the President of the United States 
to the emperor, which was to be delivered in person. 

On the 21st of June (for the second time) we reached the Gulf 
of Petchilli, with Mr. Ward and suite on board, en route to Pekin. 
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In the gulf we found the English and French war-ships at anchor, 
with their respective ministers on board, en route to Pekin, with their 
treaties of 1858, ratified and to be exchanged. In the time intervening 
from the 21st of June until the 3d of July an event of a very sad and 
startling character occurred, being nothing less than the disastrous 
defeat of the English navy, under Sir Admiral Hope, by the Chinese 
at the mouth of the Pei-Ho River, in which the English lost fifty per 
cent. of their gunboat crews and a large number of officers, and the 
disabling or destruction of several gunboats. 

The magnificent behavior of the English on this occasion, with 
their characteristic persistency, could not prevail, or overcome the over- 
whelming advantages of the Chinese, whose fortifications were so 
arranged as to enable them to cross fire and recross fire upon the Eng- 
lish, while the latter had but little space in which to maneuvre their 
boats for position. In addition to this disadvantage, they had to con- 
tend with shallow water, their boats frequently grounding during the 
action. 

As I have before stated, the 21st of June found the English, French, 
and United States ministers arranging preliminaries for the continuance 
of their journey to Pekin via the Pei-Ho River, the previously under- 
stood route. It was, therefore, a great surprise, to say nothing of 
chagrin, to learn that the Chinese had not only erected several heavy 
batteries at the mouth of the river, but had placed so many obstructions 
across its mouth as to render it impassable. With this information, 
Admiral Hope made a reconnoisance in person, and satisfying himself 
of the fact, he informed the Chinese officer in command “ that he was 
going to Pekin via the Pei-Ho River, and would give them until the 
25th to remove the obstructions, which if not done, he would do it for 
them.” It is said that the Chinaman’s reply to this declaration was 
more vigorous than diplomatic. 

The 25th was appointed in order to give our minister, Mr. Ward, an 
opportunity to make his request for permission to pass up the river to 
Pekin. 

-On the 24th, Mr. Ward, accompanied by Commodore Tattnall, 
Captain George F’. Pearson, and one or two other officers, crossed the 
bar on board the steam-tender “'Toe-wan,” and stood in for the mouth 
of the river, in order to communicate with the officials in charge of the 
forts, and to make his official request to pass up the river to Pekin. In 
reply, he was informed that there was another opening to the Pei-Ho 
River, to the north of the gulf, from which point he would be permitted 
to take his route; and that proper accommodations for his transpor- 
tation were in readiness. With this information our minister retired and 
abandoned all intention of carrying out his original plans as to the 
Pei-Ho route. But not so with the Englishman. He had anticipated 
the probable course of the Chinaman, and made his arrangements 
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accordingly. On the night of the 24th the first barrier was blown 
up, and an effort made to destroy the second. 

On Saturday morning, the 25th, the admiral was engaged in getting 
his gunboats in position, as fast as they got afloat at high water. At 
this juncture he was informed by the Chinese that if any attempt on 
his part was made to pass the second barrier, they would fire upon him. 
Nothing daunted, he continued the work, and had gotten one of the 
iron-barbed barriers removed, and was engaged upon the second, when 
the forts opened a heavy fire upon him. The gunboats at once replied, 
and the engagement thus began, and continued with slight intermission 
for six or seven days, when the disastrous defeat of the English 
compelled them to retire, with great loss. But it was well understood 
that it was but for a season only, and that in a year, or perhaps in less 
time, the Chinaman would be paid back in kind, with compound 
interest, and such proved to be the case. 

It may be in place here briefly to refer to the extraordinary course 
contemplated by Flag-officer Tattnall, U.S.N. It was, and I pre- 
sume will ever, remain a diplomatic secret as to what transpired at an 
interview on board the “Powhatan” between Admiral Hope and our 
flag-officer a day or two before the attack on the Pei-Ho forts; but 
it is a fact, nevertheless, that there was to have been organized a land- 
ing-party of United States naval officers and seamen from our ship, to 
act in conjunction with and assist the English and French in the attack 
upon the forts! Orders had been given to make, without delay, two 
hundred knapsacks, while other preparations for the landing-party 
were in progress. 

Had Flag-officer Tattnall carried out his first intentions, one of 
two things would have been inevitable,—i.e., either a war with China 
or an apology ; but fortunately for him as well as for our government, 
nearly twenty hours elapsed between the time he made up his mind to 
participate in the fight and the firing of the first gun on the 25th, 
which gave him time for reflection. The result was, we did not land; he 
found it convenient, however, to make an official call upon Admiral 
Hope, in the midst of the conflict, in doing which his coxswain 
was killed, his barge destroyed, and he, with his flag-lieutenant and 
barge crew, making a narrow escape, the barge floating just long enough 
for them to get on board of Admiral Hope’s flag-ship. That Com- 
modore Tattnall was a courageous man no one who knew him will 
question ; he was always ready to face danger and take the conse- 
quences, but he lacked in a marked degree that discretion so essential 
to the success of a commanding officer. 

The conclusion and result of the six days’ fighting brought to a 
close, as a matter of course, all diplomatic relations between England, 
France, and the Chinese government, and left Minister Ward some- 
what confused as to the course most advisable under the circum- 
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stances. This feeling of uncertainty was somewhat intensified by the 
suggestion of the French and English ministers that it would be unsafe 
for him to attempt the trip to Pekin, the latter adding that it would not 
be dignified. 

There were indeed at that time some reasons to believe that it would 
not be safe, but in a few days all fear in that direction was removed. 

On the 5th of July two mandarins came on board the “ Powhatan,” 
and delivered a letter to our minister from Governor-General 
Hangfu requesting an interview, and on the 8th, Mr. Ward and 
suite landed at the town of Peh-Tang, and proceeded to the audience 
chamber, where they were met and received in the most cordial and 
friendly manner by the governor-general and other officials. The 
interview was in all respects very satisfactory ; the governor informed 
Mr. Ward that no doubt he would be able to proceed to Pekin in a 
short time, and that they would send to Pekin for information at once, 
and thought it would require about ten days to get an answer, and that 
in the mean time the representatives of the United States must consider 
themselves their guests while in the gulf. 

On the morning of the 11th, two Chinese officials called on Min- 
ister Ward and informed him that on the 13th he would receive 
the Emperor Hein-fung’s (Complete Prosperity) reply to his com- 
munication in relation to his visit to Pekin in furtherance of his 
mission. 

On the 14th, Mr. Ward received the emperor’s “edict,” stating 
that he could proceed to Pekin and there await the arrival of Kuei- 
leang (the secretary of state) and appointing the 20th as the date of 


his departure. 
THE FIRST UNITED STATES MINISTER EN ROUTE TO PEKIN. 


All necessary preparations being complete, Mr. Ward and suite 
left the “ Powhatan” on the 19th of July, 1859, en route to Pekin, and 
reached there on the afternoon of the 27th, after a week of intensely 
interesting travel in the interior of China. 

The suite of His Excellency J. E. Ward consisted of the following 
officers, interpreters, etc. : 

His Excellency John E. Ward, Minister. 

W. W. Ward, Secretary of Legation. 

Dr. John 1. Fox, U. 8. 8. “ Mississippi.” 

Purser B. F. Gallagher, U.S. S. “ Powhatan.” 

Chief-Engineer William H. Shock, U. 8. 8. “ Powhatan.” 

Lieutenant A. W. Habersham, U. S. S. “ Powhatan.” 

Captain A. 8. Taylor, U. 8. Marine Corps, “ Powhatan.” 

Assistant Surgeon John W. Sanford, U. S. 8. “ Powhatan.” 

Chaplain Henry Wood, U. S. S. “ Powhatan.” 

First interpreter, S. W. Williams. 
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Second Interpreter, W. P. Martin. 

Third Interperter, Rev. Mr. Atchison. 

Commodore’s Secretary, John Allmand, Esq., “ Powhatan.” 

Attaché, George W. Heard, Esq., Shanghai. 

Attaché, J. L. Lurman, Esq., Baltimore, Md. 

Three marines, Albert, Hickey, and Erb, as orderlies, and Mr. 
Ward’s valet, a Frenchman, making nineteen; in addition to the 
above there was attached to the legation ten Chinamen as waiters, 
cooks, servants, etc. 

As I have before stated, we left the “ Powhatan” in the afternoon 
of the 19th, and remained on board the “Toe-wan” that night, and in 
thé morning of the 20th, according to programme, we left the town of 
Peh-Tang under a Chinese escort (in what they called chariots) for 
the capital of China. 

Our Chinese escort consisted of the following-named officials, with 
attendants,—viz. : . 

Ts-ung-hau, a “ blue-ball” mandarin, salt commissioner. 

Chang, a colonel, “ red-button” mandarin. 

Lee, a “ blue-button” mandarin. 

Fei and Pein, Chinese prefects, “ crystal ball.” 

Peh-Tang is situated on the right bank of the river of that name, 
about twelve miles north of the Pei-Ho, and, like the town of Tein- 
tsin, has an international history, growing out of events transpiring 
at that point, and to which reference will be made later on. 

As one of Mr. Ward’s suite, I shall feel myself at liberty to use the 
plural number in the continuation of these notes. 


CHINESE GENEROSITY. 


A day or two after the disastrous conflict at the Pei-Ho had been 
brought to a conclusion, the Chinese government sent out to our squad- 
ron an earnest of what we might expect in the subsistence line en 
route to Pekin. It consisted of twenty sheep, twenty hogs, one hun- 
dred and forty chickens, sixty ducks, two hundred and fifty pounds 
of vegetables, two hundred and fifty pounds of fruit, two thousand 
five hundred pounds of flour, and two thousand pounds of rice. 

This munificent donation was thankfully received and properly 
acknowledged. 

The English and French squadrons were not forgotten by us, 
and each received a portion of these good things. In passing, it 
may be mentioned that some of the officers and men engaged in the 
attack upon the forts had been without food for thirty-six hours. 

From what has been stated in regard to the generous action of the 
Chinese government, the reader is prepared for the statement that our 
trip from Peh-Tang to Pekin was a continuous ovation. 

Our entire route had been districted in sections of convenient dis- 
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tances apart, and an imperial order sent to each to supply us with what- 
ever we required that they could furnish, and the order was faithfully 
carried out. The supply of chickens, eggs, peaches, apples, melons, 
milk, etc., was in abundance. 

Our route to Pekin lay by land and water; the former in char- 
iots and the latter in junks. That our chariots may not be mis- 
understood and mistaken for “wheel-carriages of pleasure,” it is 
necessary that a brief description be given. 

Fancy a Virginia or a North Carolina country market-cart,—i.e., a 
canvas-covered box on two wheels without springs,—and you have the 
Chinese chariots ; then add two mules, tandem, with a Chinese driver, 
and you have our land conveyance, complete. - Junks are better 
known, and require no description. 

In addition to other preliminaries, the question of rank, title, and 
precedence had to be settled. In this matter no serious difficulty pre- 
sented itself so Jong as captains, lieutenants, etc., were under con- 
sideration. Nor was there when the doctors and the purser came 
under consideration ; the former were to be known as the “ chief medi- 
cine men,” the purser as “chief of the silver treasure.” The chap- 
lain was “the josh man,” and, after much discussion, the chief engi- 
neer’s title was duly fixed as the “chief of fire-kings.” Each officer’s 
rank and title was painted on a small yellow flag attached to a staff, 
and secured to the outside of his chariot. All preliminaries having 
been disposed of, each man took charge of his conveyance, and fell into 
line in the order of precedence, and on the morning of the 20th of July 
left Peh-Tang for parts to us unknown. LEarly as it was, the inhab- 
itants were out en masse to witness our departure. 

Soonafter leaving the town we came on to a barren portion of 
a plain, over which our route lay, stretching far away on all sides, 
and on which thousands of conical-shaped grave-mounds had been 
thrown up. The roads through this city of the dead were miserable. 
It required two hours of steady pulling to get us clear of these dolorif- 
erous surroundings. 

At noon we reached the village Keun-leang-ching. This was our 
first stopping-place, and here we found a generous repast in waiting,— 
chickens, eggs, tea, etc., to all of which we did full justice. 

The house was profusely decorated in honor of our presence with 
strips of red silk, upon which was written in Chinese symbols a number 
of sentiments characteristic of the Chinese style. I give below the lit- 
eral translation of a few of them: 

“ Great Joy ;” “ Receive all Heaven’s Happiness ;” “ Felicitous Sun, 
Auspicious Cloud ;” “ Harmonious Breezes, Sweet Rains ;” “ Happiness 
Comes from Heaven ;” “ Imagination, like a Great Dragon, soars a 
Hundred Feet ;” “ Literature, like a Good Horse, is Vigorous a Thou- 
sand Autumns;” “ The Virtue of Sages is like Sweet Wine;” “ Heaven’s 
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Grace Enriches;” “The Words of a King are like Silken Sounds ;” 
“The Kingdom’s Favors are Many.” 

There were many others, but the translation was difficult and had 
to be given up. 

After an early breakfast on the morning of the 21st, we left Keun- 
leang-ching. The temperature was delightful, but the roads were 
abominable. 

A three-hours’ drive through what seemed to be a continuous vil- 
lage and we reached Sititie, our second stopping-place. Here, as at 
No. 1, we found a sumptuous dinner awaiting our arrival, consisting of 
fish, meats, fruits, etc. On a table before me (not more than four 
feet square), I counted no less than twenty-five bowls of food of differ- 
ent varieties. What each contained I never knew, nor was I anxious 
to know, as there are times, in satisfying one’s appetite, that ignorance 
may be bliss. In this connection I may here state that I adhered 
faithfully to a rule I laid down for myself in China,—+.e., never to 
partake of anything in the way of flesh or fowl unless the head 
or legs were present or accounted for. After dinner we pushed on, 
en route, over excruciating roads, the jolting hard to be borne, but the 
hour of relief at hand. At 5 p.m. we had reached Phi-Tsang, a 
town located on the banks of a river (no doubt, the Pei-Ho), and were 
soon fixed, bag and baggage, on board the junks, ready for the con- 
tinuation of our trip by water. It was the unanimous opinion of our 
party that the distance from Peh-Tang to Phi-Tsang could have been 
made in a direct line in a few hours; but we were to be mystified as 
to route, locations, and distances. It was very remiss in us that no 
one thought of adding a pocket-compass to the outfit. 

Early on the morning of the 22d, after a refreshing night’s rest, we 
were aroused by the clashing of those nerve-shattering gongs (these 
beastly instruments of tympanum torture should never be allowed within 
the sound of civilization), the signal of our departure. With one end 
of a tow-line secured to the mast-head of each junk, with some eight 
or ten Chinese coolies as motive power on shore at the other, we 
were pulled under way. If moderation in the speed of our junks 
was intended to add dignity to the occasion, our progress met the 
requirement in full. To-day, on board Minister Ward’s junk, the 
American ensign is floating for the first time in this part of the 
Chinese empire. 

At 4.30 p.m. we arrived at Tang-Tsun, acity of some importance. 
It was the original intention to remain all night at this place, but, owing 
to the slow progress of the day, it was deemed best to push on, and at 
9 P.M. we tied up for the night. 

In the continuation of these notes, and for the more convenient 
reference to days and dates, I shall follow to some extent the form 
usually observed in keeping ship log-books. 
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Saturday, 23d.—At 5 A.M. we were under way. The morning 
cool, At noon we had reached a section of country well wooded with 
cypress and willows. At 8 P.M. we secured our junks for the night 
near the village Ho-Si-Hu. During the latter part of this day we 
passed the finest cultivated country that we had seen. Large herds 
of fine-looking cattle on either side of the river. 

Sunday, 24th.—To-day, as usual, had an early start. Made fair 
progress. Had divine service, Rev. Mr. Atchison officiating, after 
which an exchange of visits took place between Mr. Ward and 
suite and our Chinese escorts. At 10 P.M. secured junks for the 
night. 
Monday, 25th.—To-day, as usual, we made an early start, but 
owing to a steady rain for a part of the day, and the muddy condition 
of the track, but little progress was made. The large number of cattle 
to be seen on both sides of the river, and their healthy appearance 
would seem to indicate a fine climate for stock. At 9 P.M. came to 
a rest for the night. 

Tuesday, 26th.— Another early start. Last night, under the cover of 
darkness, several of our coolies deserted the tow-line, but, owing to the 
Chinese system of impressment (from which there was no appeal), their 
places were soon supplied. To-day, soon after getting under way, we 
passed through an opening of a barrier thrown across the river ; it was 
just wide enough to admit of the passage of our largest junk. It was 
constructed of heavy logs, varying in size from ten to fourteen inches 
in diameter, and extending in line with the course of the river about 
twelve feet. At noon we passed through No. 2, and at 6 p.m. No. 
3, all of the same general character as to size and extent. Their loca- 
tion and newness removed all doubt as to what river we were upon,— 
the Pei-Ho, without question,—and they had been placed to obstruct 
the passage of the English gunboats had they been successful in 
forcing an entrance at the mouth of the river. 

In addition to the obstructions referred to above, there were, nearer 
the city, several more in an unfinished state, showing that it was the 
Chinaman’s determination to contest every foot of ground with the 
Englishman. As we approached the town we were compelled to dis- 
pense with the tow-line, and “ pole” our passage through hundreds of 
junks of every size and condition, and at last, at 9 P.M., on the 26th 
of July, 1859, reached Toung-Chow, the port of entry to Pekin. 

Wednesday, 27th.—To-day (for a season at least) we bid farewell 
to our junks and their rats; to the small China boy, howling at mid- 
night with an internal pain from eating green apples, and an ezternal 
pain from acupuncture, as aremedy. Farewell to many things, agree- 
able and disagreeable. 

Without hesitation we launch out upon an untried experience. 
They had tried our powers of endurance, and we survived. 
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This morning we were called at four o’clock, and at half-past seven 
took charge of our chariots (old acquaintances), fell into line, and left 
Toung-Chow for the capital. 

To describe accurately the dreadfui condition of the’streets (roads) 
over and through which we had to pass in*getting out of this town 
would be impossible. It was sickening. 

Fortunately, we were soon outside the walls, and though we were 
free from the nauseating sights and odors of the town, yet there was 
in store for us another trial of which we little dreamed. Up to the 
present time ‘the severe jolting to which we had been subjected had 
one redeeming feature,—.e., the ruts were in unpaved and muddy roads, 
which had a tendency to soften the severity of jar. But now, for sev- 
eral miles (twelve, I understood), our route was over a granite road of 
great antiquity (over four hundred years old). It was constructed of 
slabs of granite, from six to eight feet in length, about three feet wide, 
and from ten to twelve inches in thickness, rough-dressed on the upper 
surface and jointed. It must have been a work of infinite labor, and 
when finished was doubtless without a peer. But the immense and 
continuous travel and the frosts of ages had separated the blocks end- 
wise, and what at first were slight openings became, in course of time, 
ruts, varying in depth from three to five inches, and when our chariot 
wheels would drop into one of these age-worn valleys (as they did 
every few seconds), we felt that our limbs, perhaps our lives, were in 
danger. 

Fortunately, we were far enough from the town to admit of our 
breaking ranks without doing violence to military order and dis- 
cipline, or the dignity due the occasion, and each man left his chariot 
and took care of himself. Just as I left mine, a Chinaman came riding 
along on a donkey, traveling in our direction, with one hand gesticu- 
lating and in the other holding a Mexican dollar in full view. It was 
not long before a contract was made and I mounted the animal. 

Dr. Fox, our surgeon, was tall and slender, with lower limbs rather 
long. Lieutenant Trenchard was short, and of fair proportions, I 
soon overtook them, and we divided ourselves into three watches on the 
donkey. 

Trenchard’s feet, when mounted, just swept the ground. With the 
doctor it was different ; he was compelled to twist his legs crosswise 
over the beast’s neck. I felt some delicacy in asking him if he was 
comfortable. 

About eleven o’clock, we reached a Buddha temple. Here we took 
a rest, a refreshing cup of tea, and resumed our journey. One hour’s 
more traveling brought us to the thickly-settled suburb of Pekin, 
where we resumed our chariots, and fell into line, preparatory to enter- 
ing the city. 

It was estimated that twenty thousand of the inhabitants of this 
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vicinity had collected and were gazing with mute astonishment at our 
party. Notwithstanding this large concourse of people, the utmost 
decorum prevailed. 

Everything in readiness, we moved on towards the gate, and at 2 
P.M., on the 27th of July, 1859, the first Americans ever permitted in 
the capital of the Chinese empire passed into the city. It was three 
o’clock when we reached our quarters, thoroughly worn down. 

The government had provided the best possible accommodations for 
our minister and suite (a palace). It was, in every respect, all that 
could be desired for comfort and convenience. It had been the home 
of a mandarin of high rank, but who, through some misconduct, had 
been disgraced, and this, with other property, escheated to the gov- 
ernment. 

IN THE CAPITAL OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

Thursday, 28th.—Thanks to a quiet night’s rest, we arose this morn- 
ing much refreshed. Thanks are due, also, to the Chinese officials that 
we had no callers during the day. In the afternoon, Mr. Ward dis- 
patched an official note to Kueileang, advising him of his arrival in 
Pekin. The note was promptly acknowledged the same evening. 

Friday, 29th.—This morning, Judge Sieh called in behalf of Kuei- 
leang (secretary of state), and was received by Mr. S. W. Williams, 
the first interpreter. At this interview it was arranged that Mr. Ward 
should call on the commissioner on Saturday, the 30th, and the visit 
should be returned on the Monday following. As this man Sieh fig- 
ured extensively (directly and indirectly) in all that subsequently trans- 
pired between our minister and the Chinese government in Pekin, it may 
not be out of place at this point to explain his status. Sieh’s rank was 
that of a provincial governor, and at the time he was appointed the third 
member of the commission to treat with our government. He was 
Tou-Ti at Shanghai, or had been up to a very recent date. In that 
capacity he was frequently brought in contact with both English and 
Americans. He was well acquainted with the English language, and 
spoke it fluently. He was cunning, and it was said of him that he was 
one of the most successful diplomatic liars in China. Be this as it may, 
it was not considered very complimentary to our government, in view of 
his low rank, that he had been placed on the commission. In this con- 
nection it is proper to state that the other two members (Kueileang and 
Washana) were men distinguished for their rank, dignity, and bearing, 
and would have been classed as great men anywhere. Of course, it 
will be understood that our minister never gave official audience to any 
but Kueileang or Washana, or to the whole commission in session. 

Saturday, 30th.—To-day having been appointed for Mr. Ward’s 
visit to Kueileang, he left the palace at 10 a.m. The morning was 
excessively warm, the thermometer standing at 86° F. in the coolest 
room in the palace. 
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During his absence there was much speculation and no little anxiety 
felt in regard to the probable outcome of our minister’s first official visit 
to Kueileang. On his return, we learned that he had been most cor- 
dially received by the full commission and sumptuously entertained, but 
no business transacted. To Mr. Ward’s request that the officers of his 
suite be allowed to take exercise in the city, he was informed “ that as 
soon as the public business was finished, escorts and a guard would be 
provided, and all of interest shown them.” From this reply we con- 
cluded that our chances for seeing the city were not very promising. 
This day, for the first time, our Chinese servants were not allowed to 
leave the palace inclosure. This unexpected and unlooked-for prohi- 
bition, coupled with the excuse made to Mr. Ward in regard to the 
officers of his suite, was exceedingly annoying. But, as there was no 
help for it, we would have accepted the situation with the best grace 
possible, dismissed the subject from our minds, and waited patiently 
for further developments, had not a third and more exasperating sur- 
prise been sprung upon us. In the evening, while we were engaged 
in discussing the events of the day, Mr. Ward was informed that 
before our treaty could be exchanged it would be necessary for him to 
have an interview with the emperor, and in order to do this he would 
have to perform the ko-taw! This audacious proposition at once placed 
our diplomatic relations at Pekin in what might be termed an “ in- 
ternational testing-machine.” Our minister very promptly informed the 
Chinese commissioners (in language as forcible as it was explicit) that 
under no circumstances would he perform the ko-tu. 

The ko-taw, to perform which Mr. Ward had been invited, when 
literally translated, means that you shall fall upon your knees, and 
in this attitude crawl towards the emperor, until ata given distance 
you stop and knock the floor nine times with your forehead. 

I was informed later that, in the absence of the emperor, all the 
requirements would be met if you went through with the same per- 
formance before a large yellow curtain suspended in front of his throne. 

Now, fancy, if you can, a representative of the United States at 
any court, in the presence of any king, queen, emperor, or czar, on his 
knees, submissively knocking his head on the floor! Why, the whole 
thing was so intensely absurd that it became one of the few jokes enjoyed 
in our prison-palace. 

Sunday, 31st.—This day was one of rest and quiet; no callers. 
Had divine service. 

Monday, August 1.—To-day, during the forenoon, a note was re- 
ceived from Kueileang, informing Mr. Ward that his visit would be 
returned (to-morrow) Tuesday. In reply, eleven o’clock was named 
as the hour at which he would be happy to receive him. Later in the 
day (without notice) two mandarins called, and were received and 
entertained by Messrs. Martin and Atchison, two of our interpreters. 
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After their departure (and a comparison of notes) it was the unani- 
mous opinion that these two dignitaries were spies. 

Tuesday, 2d.—This day begins with a delightful temperature. At 
eleven o’clock we were in full uniform, awaiting the arrival of the com- 
missioners ; a few minutes after the hour they made their appearance, 
with a large retinue in attendance. Our party had been divided and 
occupied a position in line on either side of the main entrance. When 
Kueileang’s name was announced, Mr. Ward advanced, received him, 
and they passed into the court, our party following, escorting them to the 
audience chamber. After some time spent in conference, they ad- 
journed for luncheon, which being finished, deliberations were resumed, 
and continued up to 5 P.M., having been in session nearly five hours ; 
and it should not surprise the reader to be informed that the only 
question under consideration was the ko-taw or its equivalent! and 
their wish that Mr. Ward would comply with the usages of the 
court in this matter. This he peremptorily refused to do, adhering to 
his first determination. Having failed in persuading our minister to 
perform the ko-taw, pure and simple, they expressed themselves will- 
ing to compromise on his “ bending one knee a little more before the 
emperor than he would before the President of the United States.” 
At this juncture Mr. Ward felt that the dignity of the United States, 
as well as his position as minister, was in danger of being compro- 
mised by further discussion of the subject, and brought the confer- 
ence to a close by informing them, “that unless the emperor wished 
to detain him as a prisoner, he would leave Pekin on the 13th,” and 
positively refused further negotiations, unless they distinctly informed 
him that he could leave the city at any time that it suited him to do 
so; and further, he would not, for one instant, conduct negotiations 
if he was to be considered in duress. He was informed that he could 
leave whenever it pleased him to do so. To this he replied that it 
was his intention to leave the capital on the 13th, as he had before 
stated, “ treaties or no treaties,” and requested that his escort and other 
preparations be in readiness on that date. It was decided before they 
left that Sieh should call on the following Thursday and let Mr. 
Ward know what day had been decided upon for the exchange of 
treaties. And thus ended a long, warm, and fruitless discussion. _ 

Wednesday, 3d.—Late in the afternoon of this day, Mr. Ward re- 
ceived a dispatch from the Russian minister at Pekin, dated the day 
after our arrival. Why this note should have been held back six days 
by the Chinese officials, into whose hands it had fallen, we never 
learned. In a second note received the same evening from the Russian 
minister, Mr. Ward was informed that a courier had been detained 
four days in order to give him an opportunity to send back a dispatch 
to our squadron, if he desired to do so. A prompt reply to these notes, 
in explanation, was dispatched the same evening. In addition to the 
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insult offered in withholding Mr. Ward’s letters, the Russians were 
requested to have no communication with us until after the treaties 
were exchanged. 

Thursday, 4th.—To-day at noon, Sieh made his appearance and 
was met by Mr. W. W. Ward, secretary to the minister, and one of 
the interpreters. A session of four hours followed, during which time 
various matters were discussed, bearing more or less upon the question 
of the ko-taw, our minister resolutely adhering to his ultimatum,— 
i.e., he would pay the same respect and deference to the emperor as 
he would to the President of the United States, and nothing more. 
During this conference, reference was made to the presence of soldiers 
about the palace. Sieh disclaimed having them there for any other 
purpose than our protection. This disclaimer was received for what it 
was worth, and the ko-taw subject was again brought up by him. When 
Mr. Ward had been advised of this, he sent word that that question 
had been definitely settled and was no longer a subject for discussion. 
After some further talk and exchange of notes, the conference closed, 
Monday, the 8th, having been named as the day upon which Mr. 
Ward should have an interview with the emperor, and the Tuesday 
following the treaties were to be exchanged. 

Friday, 5th.—This morning a note was dispatched to the commis- 
sioners calling attention to a mistake of dates which changed the day 
(Monday) of the interview with the emperor to Tuesday. In the 
afternoon the ubiquitous Sieh unexpectedly made his appearance; a 
conference of two hours followed, during which the affair of dates, etc., 
of the note were satisfactorily arranged. He informed Mr. Ward that 
the arrangements of yesterday were all satisfactory and had been 
accepted as such by the commissioners; and then brought forward 
the proposed interview with the emperor, and expressed a wish that 
Mr. Ward would give him a verbal promise that he would go beyond 
what the document of yesterday stated he would do (and which Sieh 
had just represented as being satisfactory), and, if he (Mr. Ward) 
would consent to kneel or perform the ko-taw, they would give him 
“ word,” —i.e., a document,—stating that he had done nothing more than 
what had been agreed upon. This monstrous proposition was appro- 
priately replied to, when Sieh left, after saying that our minister would 
hear from the commissioners. Later in the evening (sooner than was 
expected) a letter was received from them, of the following purport, 
asking Mr. Ward the following questions: 

“What did you come to Pekin for?” “ At what place shall the 
treaties be exchanged?” At the same time cautioning Mr. Ward to 
think carefully before he answered. 

Affairs had now reached a crisis, and with it the first genuiue sen- 
sation. 

Saturday, 6th—To-day opened with a delightful temperature. 
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Minister Ward and suite (with ome exception) cool and collected, not- 
withstanding yesterday’s extraordinary interrogations. One of our 
number, although by no means a coward, showed evident signs of 
nervousness when he learned the contents of yesterday’s letter, and 
expressed a preference to have his head taken off nearer the scenes of 
his childhood, and would give ten thousand dollars to be on board the 
“ Powhatan.” An answer to yesterday’s letter was prepared as rapidly 
as possible and dispatched to the commissioners. 

Late in the evening a letter was received informing Mr. Ward that 
the treaties could not be exchanged in Pekin, and, as Mr. Ward had 
declined an interview with the emperor, the President’s letter could not 
be received ; and further, they would memorialize the emperor to know 
where the treaties could be exchanged ? 

With this information, our hopes that the business of our mission 
might be finished in Pekin vanished. 

Sunday, 7th.—This day was observed as one of rest and quiet. 

Monday, 8th.—To-day (according to the Chinese mode of reckon- 
ing) is the 10th of August, and their first day of autumn. 

About noon, Sieh unexpectedly made his appearance; a letter, and 
not he, had been looked for; he was received and entertained by Mr. 
Williams and Mr. Martin, two of our interpreters. The only object 
of his call was to obtain from our minister an avowal that he meant 
no disrespect to the emperor in declining an interview. This, of 
course, was satisfactorily explained in a letter, in which Mr. Ward 
stated that he had the highest respect for the emperor, and if his course 
had been otherwise he would be rebuked by the President, but added, 
that before he could have further correspondence or interviews, he must 
be assured that Sieh was fully authorized to act for the commis- 
sioners, and that all necessary arrangements for his departure should 
be made, and in readiness. In reply he was informed that every prep- 
aration should be made, and that to-morrow (Tuesday) a letter would 
be sent, stating where the exchange of treaties should take place, and 
immediately followed this statement by asking Mr. Ward if he would 
name a point for the exchange to take place? To which our minister, 
with great care, replied, “that he would not presume to dictate after 
the emperor had decided that it could not be done in Pekin; that the 
emperor was too high for him to approach with a suggestion.” This 
answer charmed Sieh, and he so expressed himself, and left the 
palace delighted. 

Tuesday, 9th.—Our palace-prison was becoming daily more and 
more irksome, and we were much pleased to learn, in the afternoon 
(unofficially), that our chariots and all other arrangements were in 
readiness for our departure. 

Late in the evening two officials made their appearance bearing 
dispatches, informing our minister that the treaties would be exchanged 
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at Peh-Tang, and that the governor-general at that point had been 
appointed to act on behalf of the government; and further, the Presi- . 
dent’s letter would be received at Pekin; an edict from the emperor 
also expressed his high admiration for the President of the United 
States, and for the American people generally. 

Wednesday, 10th.—We were engaged in packing and making final 
arrangements for our departure from Pekin. At 1 P.M. our minister, 
accompanied by his secretary and three interpreters, left the palace to 
deliver the President’s letter to the emperor, and returned about 
four, much pleased with the cordial reception with which they had been 
received, and the honor and deference paid to the letter. 


EN ROUTE, RETURNING TO THE GULF. 


Thursday, 11th (the Chinese 13th)—At 7 a.m. we left Pekin 
on our return to the gulf of Petchilli, each man gladly occupying his 
chariot, knowing that he was shipward-bound. 

On the 16th, at 1.30 P.m., after. five days of fatiguing travel, we 
entered the town of Peh-Tang, and came to a halt in front of a large 
hall, elaborately decorated with flags, etc., where the governor-general 
and suite were waiting our arrival. We entered, and the general, who 
was seated behind a large table, arose ; Mr. Ward advanced, and with a 
low bow handed the governor his treaty; the governor, with as low a 
bow, handed Mr. Ward his treaty in return. A few words from each 
to the other passed, and the function was at an end. 

At 3.20 we were on board the steam-tug “Toewan,” at anchor 
off the town, and remained all night awaiting the arrival of the 
baggage. 

Wednesday, 17th.—This day at 9 P.M. we reported on board the 
“ Powhatan,” after an absence of nearly one month, that had been as 
interesting as it had been eventful, the details of which I have made 
public for the first time. 

W. H. SHocg, 


(To be continued.) 





THE UNITED SERVICE, 


NAPOLEON THE THIRD AT SEDAN? 
(FROM THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.) 


One day, no doubt, the inevitable historian will undertake the task 
of writing a detailed account of the strange events which occurred 
about Sedan on the Ist and 2d of September, 1870; but if in the 
endeavor he escapes falling a victim to softening of the brain, he 
will be a fortunate man. With certain salient facts, it is true, no 
difficulties will present themselves. It is unquestionable that a great 
battle was fought on the Ist, resulting in the defeat and surrender of 
the French army; that MacMahon, the French commander, was 
severely wounded; that the white flag was hoisted by order of the 
Emperor Napoleon, who sent out to the German monarch a letter 
giving up his sword; that Napoleon on the morning of the 2d came 
out from Sedan ; met and conferred with Bismarck ; that subsequently, 
the surrender of the army having been consummated, he had an 
interview with King Wilhelm in the Chateau Bellevue; that on the 
following morning he started on his journey to Cassel as a prisoner- 
of-war; and that the French army of Sedan was sent away into 
captivity in the German fortresses. Thus far the historian’s task will 
be simple enough; it is the hopeless and bewildering discrepancies 
in regard to details which will cause him to tear his hair and bewail 
himself of his folly in choosing the avocation of a writer of history 
instead of that of a frightener of crows. In those exciting Sedan 
days many people seem to have lost their heads, and more their 
faculty of memory. The hours at which events occurred were either 
unnoted or so noted as to be bewilderingly discordant. Even the 
customary precision of the German “Staff History” is for once in 
default ; and if it is vague, the vagueness of French generals and of 
irresponsible spectators may be imagined. 

Marshal MacMahon was in the field by 5 a.m. When on the 
high ground above La Moncelle he was severely wounded by the 
fragment of a shell, and nominated Ducrot as his successor in com- 
mand. So discrepant are the accounts that it impossible to fix the 


1 Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Company, American publishers 
of the Nineteenth Century Review. 
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precise time at which the marshal was wounded, or when Ducrot 
first learned of his promotion ; but certainly before eight the latter was 
exercising command, and ordering a retreat on Méziéres, which, if 
carried out promptly, might have temporarily saved at least a portion 
of the French army. But then Wimpfen produced his commission 
from Palikao, and Ducrot, although for the moment indignant, was 
probably not sorry to be relieved from a position so unpromising. 
Wimpfen countermanded the retreat on Méziéres in favor of a hope- 
less attempt to break out towards the east in the direction of Carignan, 
and thenceforth there remained no hope for the French. The 
emperor, riding out towards the fighting, met the wounded marshal 
being brought in,—one account says in the town, another on the road 
beyond the gate. No reference was made to Napoleon as to the 
command,—whether Ducrot or Wimpfen was to exercise it; he 
mooned about the field for hours under fire; but had no influence 
whatsoever on the battle, and he sent no reply to Wimpfen’s letter 
begging his imperial master “to place himself in the midst of his 
troops, who could be relied upon to force a passage through the German 
lines.” When the emperor returned into Sedan is not specified, 
nor, except inferentially, at what hour he first directed the white flag 
to be exhibited. No person has avowed himself the executant of that 
order, but the flag did not long fly; it was indignantly cut down by 
General Faure, MacMahon’s chief of staff, who did not trouble to 
communicate with Napoleon before or after taking this considerable 
liberty. By oneo’clock the battle was lost and won ; what followed was 
merely futile fighting and futile slaughter. 

How anxious the emperor continued to be for capitulation, how 
obstinate was Wimpfen that there should be no negotiations and no 
capitulation, is shown, rather confusedly it is true, by the testimony of 
Lebrun and Ducrot. “ Why does this useless struggle still go on?” 
Napoleon demanded of Lebrun, who a little before three entered his 
apartment in the sous-préfecture,—“ an hour ago I bade the white flag 
be displayed in order to ask for an armistice.” Lebrun explained 
that certain additional formalities were requisite,—a letter must be 
signed by the commander-in-chief and sent out by an officer with a 
trumpeter and a flag of truce. That document Lebrun prepared, and, 
having procured officer, trumpeter, and flag of truce, went forth to 
where Wimpfen was gathering troops for an attack on the Germans in 
Balan. As Lebrun approached him, the angry Wimpfen shouted, “ No 
capitulation! drop that rag! I mean to fight on!” and forthwith set 
out toward Balan, carrying Lebrun along with him into the fight. 

Ducrot had been fighting hard to the northward of Sedan, about 
Illy and the edge of the Boise de Garenne, straining every nerve to 
arrest or delay the environing advance of the Germans. Recognizing 
that his efforts were futile, he resolved about half-past three to pass 
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through the town and attempt to place himself in communication with 
Wimpfen. At the entrance of the citadel one of that commander’s 
orderly officers brought him the order to rally all the troops he could 
muster, move them towards Balan, and join in an attempt to cut a 
way out towards Carignan and Montmédy. Ducrot had: no hope of 
the success of such an enterprise, but nevertheless was prepared to obey 
the order. But, as he writes, he was alone, he had not even an escort. 
He told Wimpfen’s orderly that he would go into Sedan and attempt 
to collect some troops. What he saw there may be told nearly in his 
own words.* 

The state of the interior of Sedan was indescribable. The streets, 
the open places, the gates were blocked up with wagons, guns, and all 
the impedimenta and débris of a routed army. Bands of soldiers 
without arms, without packs, were rushing about, throwing themselves 
into the houses, into the churches. Many unfortunate men were tram- 
pled under foot. The few soldiers who still preserved a remnant 
of energy seemed to be expending it in accusations and curses. “ We 
have been betrayed,” they cried; ‘ we have been sold by traitors and 
cowards!’ There was really nothing to be done with such men, and 
General Ducrot repaired to the sous-préfecture where the emperor was. 

Napoleon the Third no longer preserved that cold and impenetrable 
countenance known to all the world. The absolute silence which 
reigned in the presence of the sovereign rendered the noise outside 
more awfully distinct. The air wason fire. Shells fell on roofs and 
masses of masonry, which crashed down on to the pavements. “I do 
not understand,” said the emperor, ‘‘ why the enemy continues his fire. 
I have ordered the white flag to be hoisted. I hope to obtain an inter- 
view with the Prussian king, and may succeed in obtaining advantageous 
terms for the army.”. . . While the emperor and General Ducrot were 
conversing, the cannonade increased in violence from minute to minute. 
Conflagrations broke out. Women, children, and wounded were de- 
stroyed. The sous-préfecture was no longer spared,—shells exploded 
every moment in garden and court-yard. 

“Tt is absolutely necessary to stop this firing!” said the emperor. 
“ Write this!” he commanded General Ducrot : “The flag of truce having 
been displayed, negotiations are about to be opened with the enemy. 
The firing must cease all along the line.” Then said the emperor, 
“ Now sign it!” “Oh no, sire,” replied Ducrot, “I cannot sign; by 
what right should I sign? General Wimpfen is general-in-chief.” 
“ Yes,” said the emperor, “but I don’t know where General Wimpfen 
is to be found. Some one must sign!” “ Let his chief of staff sign, or 
General Douay.” “ Yes,” replied the emperor, “let the chief of staff 
sign the order.” 

The subsequent history of this order cannot be distinctly traced, or 


2«¢ La Journée de Sedan.’”’ By General Ducrot. 
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whether it ever got signed at all. It may have been inclosed in the 
missive from the emperor which presently reached Wimpfen, and 
which that obstinate chief would not even open. It appears that 
Wimpfen’s troops had been falling away from him, and he had ridden 
back to one of the gates of Sedan, on the double errand of procuring 
re-enforcements and trying to prevail on the emperor to join him in his 
forlorn-hope attempt to break out. 


‘“‘Shortly before four o’clock (writes Wimpfen) I reached the gate of Sedan. 
There, at last, there came to me M. Pierron, of the imperial staff, who, instead of 
announcing the arrival of the sovereign, which I was expecting with feverish 
impatience, handed me a letter from his Majesty; and informed me that the white 
flag was floating on our ramparts, and that I was charged with the duty of nego- 
tiating with the enemy. ... Not recognizing the emperor’s right to order the 
hoisting of the flag, I replied to his messenger, ‘I will not take cognizance of this 
letter ; I refuse to negotiate!’ In vain did M. Pierron insist. I took his Majesty’s 
letter, and holding it in my hand without opening it, I entered the town, calling 
the soldiers to follow me into the fight. . . . Having gathered about two thousand 
men, at the head of this gallant handful I succeeded, about five o’clock, in pene- 
trating as far as the church of Balan; but the re-enforcements I hoped for did not 
arrive, and I gave the order to retire on Sedan.” 


Wimpfen, on his return to the fortress, forwarded his resignation 
to the emperor, who then in vain attempted to persuade first Ducrot 
and then Douay to assume the command. Wimpfen finally was sent 
for, and in the presence of the emperor a violent altercation occurred 
between him and Ducrot. Ducrot, who was the more excited of the 
two, withdrew, and in the words of the emperor, “General Wimpfen 
was brought to understand that, having commanded during the battle, 
his duty obliged him not to desert his post in circumstances so critical.” 
Wimpfen would have been quite within his rights in persisting in his 
resignation. The situation had been purely a military one, and he was 
commander-in-chief; yet the emperor, who had no military position 
whatsoever, had overridden Wimpfen’s powers while as yet that officer 
was in supreme command. Wimpfen showed magnanimity and moral 
courage in taking on himself the invidious burden of conducting nego- 
tiations resulting from acts to which he had not been a party. 

The venue may now be changed to the hill-top of Frenois, from 
which the Prussian king and his entourage were watching the course 
of events. It would seem that the first white flag which Faure cut 
down had not been noticed in the German army. As the afternoon 
drew on, the French defeat was decisively apparent, yet although the 
fierceness of the fighting waned, the now environed army remained 
stubborn in its resistance to inevitable fate, and so its final death-throe 
was to be artistically quickened up. In the stern words of the German 
official history, “a powerful artillery fire against the enemy’s last point of 
refuge appeared the most suitable method of convincing him of the 
hopelessness of his situation, and of inducing him to surrender. With 
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intent to hasten the capitulation, and thus spare the German army 
further sacrifices, the king ordered the whole available artillery to con- 
centrate its fire on Sedan.” This command, says the “Staff History,” 
whose narrative I am for the moment following, was issued at 4 P.M., 
and was promptly obeyed. The consequent exacerbation of the can- 
nonade was no doubt that of which Ducrot tells, while he was in con- 
versation with the emperor in the sous-préfecture. Results of the 
re-enforced and concentrated shell-fire were soon manifested. Sedan 
seemed in flames. The French return-fire, gallantly maintained for a 
time, was ultimately crushed into silence. The “Staff History” gives 
no more time-data; to me the hurricane of shell-fire seemed to endure 
for quite half an hour. Under its cover a Bavarian force was pre- 
paring to storm the Torcy gate. At this moment the white flag was 
displayed on the citadel flag-staff, and the German fire presently ceased. 
The Bavarian leader, at the solicitation of the French commandant of 
Torcy, then refrained from assault, and remained in position outside 
the gate. As the news of impending negotiations spread, hostilities 
ceased everywhere save at Balan, where the contumacious Wimpfen 
was still battling impotently. Tidings of the situation at Torcy having 
reached him, and the white flag being visible, the German king directed 
Colonel Bronsart von Schellendorf, of his staff, to ride into Sedan 
under a flag of truce, and summon the French commander-in-chief to 
aurrender his army and the fortress. The Prussian officer entered the 
fortress and duly announced the nature of his mission ; but to his sur- 
prise was ushered into the presence of the Emperor Napoleon, of whose 
presence in Sedan the German head-quarters had been ignorant. In 
reply to Bronsart’s application for a French officer of rank to be ap- 
pointed to negotiate, Napoleon simply informed him that the army was 
commanded by General Wimpfen. This answer he desired Bronsart 
to take back to the king, and to intimate further that he would shortly 
send out his aide-de-camp, General Count Reillé, with a letter from 
him to his Majesty. 

The staff narrative is thenceforth extremely curt, and I follow it 
no further. Personally I witnessed nothing of what passed on the 
summit of the Frenois hill, being among the skirmishers on the plateau 
of Floing when the cannon-roar suddenly fell still. But on the same 
evening a distinguished officer of the head-quarters staff, who had wit- 
nessed everything that occurred on the Frenois summit, dictated to me 
the following account : 

“ Bronsart and his companion, Von Winterfelt, came trotting up the hill, the 
time being a quarter past six. Bronsart spurred his horse into a gallop as he came 
near, and flinging his arm behind him towards Sedan, exclaimed, in a loud voice, 
‘Der kaiser ist da!’ There was a loud outburst of cheering, but as Bronsart dis- 
mounted, Moltke, with a very serious face, strode towards him and said something 


which gave Bronsart obvious concern,—a rebuke, as I suppose, for his informality 
and lack of self-restraint in the presence of the king. It was at a quarter to seven 
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when, with a trooper in advance bearing on his lance the flag of truce, and with 
an escort of Prussian cuirassiers, the French officer came up the hill at a walking 
pace. He halted and dismounted some horse-lengths short of where the king 
stood, out to the front of his retinue; advanced, doffing his képi as he came, and 
with a silent reverence handed to his Majesty the emperor’s letter. While the 
king, Bismarck, and Moltke conversed earnestly apart, the crown prince, with 
that gracious tact which never deserts him, entered into conversation with poor 
forlorn Reillé, standing out there among the stubbles. Presently Bismarck beck- 
oned up from rearward a gentleman in uniform, Count Hatzfeld, I believe, of the 
Foreign Office,* who withdrew after a short interview with the chancellor. Pres- 
ently there was a curious spectacle. The king, sitting on a chair, was using as his 
writing-desk the seat of another chair, which was being held in position by Major 
von Alten. The king, as we all knew later, was inditing his reply to Napoleon 
from Count Hatzfeld’s draft. After expressing sympathy and intimating accept- 
ance of the emperor’s sword, his Majesty desired that Napoleon should appoint an 
officer to conduct negotiations with General Moltke, whom he himself had delegated. 
Reillé rode back into Sedan with the king’s reply; about seven his Majesty and 
suite started on the drive back to Vendresse, Bismarck and Moltke rode into 
Donchery to take part in the conference for settling the terms of capitulation, and 
the Frenois hill-top was deserted.” 


The diary of Bismarck’s secretary, Dr. Busch,‘ who was with the 
head-quarters staff, accords in essentials with the foregoing. He relates 
further that at a quarter past five a Bavarian officer came to the king 
with news that his general (Maillenger) was in Torcy ; that the French 
wanted to capitulate, and were ready to surrender unconditionally ; 
and that this messenger took back orders that all proposals as to 
negotiations were to be sent to the royal head-quarters. Further, that 
a little later an officer who had ridden out to estimate the German 
casualties returned with the information that those were moderate. 
“And the emperor?” asked the king of him. “Nobody knows!” 
announced the officer. 

Thus far, if the hour-data are not very specific, there are no im- 
portant discrepancies in the testimony of eye-witnesses. But they are 
conspicuous in the evidence of the two eye-witnesses now to be cited. 
The late General Sheridan, of the United States army, a man of keen 
observation and unimpeachable veracity, trained by much experience 
to coolness in the midst of battle, was officially attached to the royal 
head-quarters. He made notes on the spot, which he told me he had 
implicitly followed when writing-his memoirs,’ published immediately 
after his lamented and premature death in 1888, And this is his 
testimony : 


‘« By three o’clock, the French being in a desperate and hopeless situation, the 
king ordered the firing to be stopped, and at once dispatched one of his staff, 
Colonel von Bronsart, with demand for a surrender. Just as this officer was start- 
ing off, I remarked to Bismarck that Napoleon himself would likely be one of the 
prizes, but the count, incredulous, replied, ‘Oh, no, the old fox is too cunning to 


5 Now German ambassador to Great Britain. 
4“ Bismarck in the Franco-German War.” By Dr. Moritz Busch. 
5 «« Personal Memoirs of General Sheridan.’’ (Chatto & Windus, 1888.) 
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be caught in such a trap; he has, doubtless, slipped off to Paris.’ . . . Between 
four and five o’clock, Bronsart returned from his mission to Sedan, bringing word 
to the king that General Wimpfen, the commanding officer there, wished to know, 
in order that the further effusion of blood might be spared, upon what terms he 
might surrender. The colonel brought the intelligence also that the French emperor 
was in the town.”’ 


The late Mr. Holt White, the able and brilliant correspondent of 
the Pall Mall Gazette and the New York Tribune, was with ee 
throughout the day. He wrote: 


“About five o’clock there was a suspension of fighting all along the line. Five 
minutes later we saw a French officer, escorted by two Uhlans, coming at a hard 
trot up the steep bridle-path, one of the Uhlans carrying a white duster on a 
faggot-stick as a flag of truce. This officer, who came to ask for terms of surren- 
der, was told that in a matter of such importance it was necessary to send an officer 
of high rank. About half-past six there was a sudden cry among members of the 
king’s staff, ‘ Der kaiser ist da!’ and ten minutes later General Reillé rode up with 
a letter from Napoleon to his Majesty, . . . who wrote a reply begging Napoleon 
to come out next morning to the royal head-quarters'at Vendresse.”’ 


Of course this is an error; but what about the French officer of 
whose mission Holt White wrote? The Bavarian officer from Torcy 
of whom Busch speaks might have been mistaken for a Frenchman, 
when as yet people were not very well up in uniforms, were it not for 
the flag of truce. The “white duster” was certainly no myth, for 
Holt White brought it to London, where many people saw it, and 
Sheridan told me he saw it given to White. Can this officer have 
brought the paper drawn out by Lebrun, at which Faure would not 
look ; and which Wimpfen scouted when he saw the horseman with “a 
rag on a pole,” but which some one other than the commander-in-chief 
may have signed, and which had got forwarded somehow? But if this 
were so, how comes it that no mention is made of its exodus by French 
writers, or by the German official history of its reception ? 

During part of the evening I was in a hotel in the Place of 
Donchery, wherein were congregated a great number of German officers, 
The house had hours earlier been eaten out of everything save bread, 
but there was plenty of wine, and champagne flowed freely. My com- 
panion and myself achieved great popularity by the free distribution of 
a quantity of sardines, which were among the provisions stored in the 
well of our carriage. About ten, Bismarck, uniformed and booted to 
the thigh, strode into the salle 2 manger, hungry and demanding supper. 
He made a formal statement to the assembled officers, reading from a 
paper, to the effect that the French emperor had informed the king of 
the surrender of his sword. Adding no comments, he led off a hearty 
cheer, and then gave the toasts of “ The King” and “The Fatherland.” 
But his supper tarried. To an officer who ventured into the kitchen 
the poor hostess had protested that they might eat her if they chose, 
but that the only food in the place was half a dozen dubious eggs. 
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From a ham among our stores we contributed sundry slices, and 
they with the dubious eggs were cooked for the chancellor’s supper. 
I cannot, however, be certain that he supped off this dish, for it was 
reported that between kitchen and dining-room it was cut out and 
carried off by a privateering Uhlan officer, and that after much per- 
quisition throughout the town a beefsteak was found, which food it 
was that Bismarck ate for supper, washed down by a bottle of 
champagne. 

Having eaten and drunk, he stalked away to participate in the 
discussion with Wimpfen and his colleagues on the terms of capitula- 
tion, which has been described in so vivid detail by Wimpfen him- 
self, and by Captain of Curiassiers D’Orcet. How impassioned on the 
French side was the long controversy ; how cold, stern, and ruthless 
was Moltke, is admirably summarized by Hooper. Wimpfen would 
not accede to Moltke’s terms, and having succeeded, through Bis- 
marck’s intervention, in obtaining a prolongation of the truce until 
9 a.M. of the 2d, he quitted Donchery soon after midnight and 
returned to Sedan. He went straight to the bedside of the emperor, 
who, having been informed of the harshness of the German conditions, 
said, “I shall start at five o’clock for the German head-quarters, and 
shall entreat the king to grant more favorable terms.” Napoleon 
acted on his resolution. Expecting permission to return, prisoner of 
war though he had constituted himself, he bade no farewells. As he 
crossed the Torcy drawbridge the Zouaves on duty shouted Vive 
? Empereur ! “the last adieu which fell upon his ears.” 

The evidence regarding the occurrences of the morning of the 2d 
of September literally swarms with discrepancies. General Sheridan 
was earliest on the ground, and to his evidence, summarized from his 
memoirs, I give the precedence. He was outside the Torcy gate of 
Sedan before 6 a.m. About that hour there came through the gate 
an open carriage containing two’ men, one of whom, in the uniform of 
a general and smoking a cigarette, Sheridan recognized as the Emperor 
Napoleon. The carriage moved towards Donchery at a walking pace, 
Sheridan following it. Not quite a mile short of Donchery it halted 
to await, as he presently found, the arrival of Bismarck, Napoleon 
remaining in the vehicle, still smoking, and regarding with nonchalance 
the stares of the German soldiers who recognized him. By and by 
Bismarck arrived at a canter; abreast of the carriage he dismounted 
and, approaching it, saluted the emperor in a quick, brusque way that 
seemed to startle him. After a few words the party moved about one 
hundred yards further on, then stopped opposite the weaver’s cottage 


6 «The Campaign of Sedan.’’ By George Hooper. (George Bell & Co., 1887.) 

7 Sheridan always persisted vehemently that the carriage contained but two 
men, all evidence to the contrary. ‘‘ Must I not believe my own eyes!’ he ex- 
claimed to me not three months before his death. 
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so famous from that day. The emperor alighted, and he and Bismarck 
entered the cottage. Reappearing in a quarter of an hour, they seated 
themselves in the open-air chairs brought out by the weaver. There 
for fully an hour they were engaged in an animated conversation, if 
much gesticulation is any indication. Bismarck seemed to do most of 
the talking. At length he arose, saluted the emperor, and strode to- 
wards his horse. On the way he asked Sheridan if he had noticed how 
the emperor started when they met, and Sheridan replying affirma- 
tively, Bismarck added, “ Well, it must have been due to my manner, 
not my words, for those were, ‘I salute your majesty just as I would 
my king.’” Then, advising Sheridan to go to the Chateau Bellevue, 
as the next scene of interest, he rode off towards Vendresse to com- 
municate with his sovereign. Sheridan then concludes summarily : 


“Napoleon came from the cottage to the chateau, and about ten o’clock the 
Prussian king arrived from Frenois, and Moltke and Wimpfen having settled their 
points of difference before the two monarchs met, within the next half-hour the 
articles of capitulation were formally signed.” 


Bismarck’s account of the morning’s occurrence, now condensed as 
follows, was given to Busch a few days later. 

About 6 a.m., Count Reillé appeared at Bismarck’s quarters at 
Donchery, and asked him to come to the emperor. Bismarck went 
directly, starting dusty and dirty in undress, with huge boots un- 
brushed. He met the emperor near Frenois, a mile and _ three- 
quarters from Donchery. Napoleon was seated in a carriage with 
three officers, and there were three others on horseback. Napoleon 
desired to speak with the Prussian king, which Bismarck said was 
impossible, as the king was nine miles away. _ The emperor then 
asked where meantime he.could stay, and accepted Bismarck’s offer of 
the latter’s Doncherry quarters. But he stopped the carriage opposite 
a weaver’s cottage two hundred paces from the village (Frenois), and 
expressed his desire to remain there. Bismarck accompanied him to 
a small room on the first floor with one window, its sole furniture 
a deal table and two rush-bottomed chairs. The conversation here 
lasted nearly three-quarters of an hour (nothing came of it, and I 
do not summarize it). Bismarck rode away to Donchery to dress, 
and on his return in full uniform conducted Napoleon to the Chateau 
Bellevue with a “guard of honor” of cuirassiers. There Bismarck 
presently had himself called out of the room to evade further conver- 
sation with the emperor, who was told he could not see the king until 
the capitulation was settled. Soon Moltke and Wimpfen came to terms, 
and then the sovereigns met. “ When the emperor came out from the 
interview, his eyes were full of tears.” In his official report Bismarck 
specifically states that his long interview with the emperor, “ which 
lasted nearly an hour,” was held inside the weaver’s cottage. 
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The following is what I personally saw, condensed from very 
copious notes taken at the time with watch in hand. Looking out ° 
from our bedroom window into the Place of Donchery at a quarter to 
six on the morning of the 2d of September, I observed a sad-faced 
French officer turning his horse away from Bismarck’s quarters in the 
corner ; I afterwards knew him to be General Reillé. He had scarcely 
disappeared across the bridge when I noticed Bismarck emerge from 
his quarters and swing himself on to his bay horse. Presently he 
followed in Reillé’s track, fresh, hearty, steady of hand, and clear of 
throat, as the voice proved in which he bade the column-men give 
him space to pass. We followed him promptly on foot, but fell behind 
after he had crossed the bridge and cantered off to the left along the 
Sedan road. Pushing on, about two kilometres from Donchery we 
met a rather shabby open carriage, in which sat four officers in French 
uniform. On the right-hand side of the principal seat there leaned 
back a man with a gray face, heavy and impassive, but the lines drawn 
and deepened as if by some spasm. Simultaneously we recognized 
the emperor. He wore a blue coat with scarlet lining, which was 
thrown back, disclosing the decorations on his breast. Behind, close to 
the carriage, rode Bismarck, followed by Reillé and two other French 
officers. The cortége moved forward a few carriage-lengths, and then 
halted in front of the weaver’s cottage at Napoleon’s instance. I saw 
him turn round in his seat and heard the request he made to Bismarck. 
The cottage, two stories high, its front painted yellow, is the nearest 
to Sedan of a block of three, standing some twenty feet south of the 
chaussée, and on a slightly higher elevation. Immediately on alight- 
ing (the time by my watch ten minutes past seven), Napoleon hurried 
round to the back of the house; while Bismarck and Reillé went 
inside, but almost immediately came out. Soon the emperor returned, 
and he and Bismarck then entered, ascending to the first floor. At 
twenty minutes past seven they came out, Bismarck a few moments 
in advance. Two chairs were placed in front of the cottage by the 
weaver living down-stairs; the two sat down facing the road, the 
emperor on the right; and the out-door conversation began which 
lasted nearly an hour. Bismarck had covered himself in compliance 
with a gesture and a bow from the emperor. As they sat, the latter 
occasionally smiled faintly and made a remark, but obviously Bismarck 
was doing most of the talking, and that, too, energetically. From our 
position we could just hear the rough murmur of Bismarck’s voice 
when he raised it, and then he would strengthen the emphasis by the 
gesture of bringing a finger of the left hand down on the palm of the 
right. The stubby-bearded weaver living up-stairs was all the while 
overlooking the pair at a front window. When the party broke up I 
asked this man whether he had overheard anything. “No,” he said, 
“they spoke in German, of which I know but a few words. When 
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the monsieur in the white cap first spoke to the emperor, he addressed 
him in French ; then the emperor said, ‘Let us talk in German!’” 
At eight Moltke arrived and joined in the conference, but twenty 
minutes later left to go to meet the king on his way from Vendresse. 
Bismarck departed for Donchery at twenty minutes to nine. 

Bismarck, happening to see my letter describing the events of the 
morning, instructed Busch to contradict certain of my statements. 
The assertion was persevered in that “he had spent three-quarters of 
an hour at least inside the cottage in the up-stairs room, and was only 
a very short time outside with the emperor. He had never struck 
finger into palm, which was not a trick of his; and he did not speak 
German with the emperor, although he did so with the people of the 
house.” In this connection may be quoted the following extract from 
Dr. Russell’s narrative of an account of the memorable morning given 
to him by Bismarck: “ He (Napoleon) alighted, and I proposed that 
we should go into a little cottage close at hand. But the house... 
was not clean, and so chairs were brought outside, and we sat together 
talking.” 

The following are the recollections of Madame Fournaise, the 
weaver’s wife, while the events were fresh in her memory : 

The emperor, disliking to pass through the crowds of German 
soldiers on the road to Donchery, alighted, and came up her narrow 
staircase, ‘To reach the inner room he had to pass through her bed- 
room, where she had just risen. The furniture of the inner room con- 
sisted of two straw-seated chairs, a round table, and a press. Bismarck, 
“in a rough dress,” presently joined the emperor, and for a quarter of 
an hour, says Madame Fournaise, they talked in low tones in German, 
of which she, remaining in the outer room, caught occasionally a word. 
Then Bismarck rose and came clattering out. “ J/ avait une tres mau- 
vaise mine.” She warned him of the break-neck stairs, but he “ sprang 
down them like a man of twenty,” mounted his horse, and rode away 
towards Donchery. When she entered the room in which the emperor 
was left, she found him seated at the little table with his face buried in 
his hands. “Can I do anything for you?” she asked. “Only to pull 
down the blinds,” was Napoleon’s reply, without lifting his head. He 
would not speak to General Lebrun, who came to him. In about half 
an hour Bismarck returned in full dress; he preceded the emperor 
down the stairs, facing towards him as to “usher him with a certain 
honor.” On the threshold the emperor gave her four twenty-franc 
pieces,—he “ put them into my own hand ;” and he said, plaintively, 
“This is perhaps the last hospitality I shall receive in France!’ 

Bismarck was looking hard at her, and recognized her as having 
served his supper in the Donchery Hotel on the previous night. 
With a kindly word of farewell, “which I shall never forget,” the 
emperor quitted the poor house wherein he had been so unhappy, 
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and entered the carriage which was to convey him to the Chateau 
Bellevue. 

Madame Fournaise’s memory has failed her. After Bismarck’s 
departure,—I resume my own notes,—Napoleon, who was then out of 
doors, spoke a few words with his officers, and then for a time sauntered 
moodily and alone up and down the path in the potato-plot on the 
right of the cottage, his white-gloved hands clasped behind him, limp- 
ing slightly as he walked, and smoking hard. Later he came and sat 
down among his officers, maintaining an almost total silence, while they 
spoke and gesticulated with great animation. Busch was among the 
onlookers, and has described the emperor as “a little thick-set man, 
wearing jauntily a red cap with gold border, black paletot lined with 
red, red trousers, and white kid gloves. His whole appearance,” to 
Busch’s genial perception, “ was a little unsoldierlike. The man looked 
too soft, too shabby I may say, for the uniform he wore.” At a quarter 
past nine there came from Donchery at a trot a detachment of the 
Bismarck Cuirassiers, which briskly formed a cordon round the rear 
of the block of cottages. The burly lieutenant dismounted two troopers, 
and, without a glance at the group of Frenchmen or semblance of 
salute, marched them up behind the emperor’s chair, halted them, gave 
loudly the order, “‘ Draw swords!” and then gave the men their orders 
in an undertone. The emperor started suddenly, glanced backward 
with a gesture of surprise, and his face flushed,—the first evidence of 
emotion I had observed him to manifest. Ata quarter to ten Bismarck 
returned, now in full uniform, his burnished helmet flashing in the 
sun-rays. Moltke accompanied him, but while Bismarck strode for- | 
ward to where the emperor was now standing, Moltke remained with 
the group gathered on the road. Half-way to Vendresse Moltke had 
met the king, who approved of the proposed terms of capitulation, 
and intimated that he could not see the emperor until they were 
accepted by the French commander-in-chief. 

Wiping his hot face, Bismarck strode up to the emperor and spoke 
with him a few moments. Then he ordered up the carriage, which 
Napoleon entered, and the cortege, escorted by the cuirassier “ guard 
of honor,” moved off at a walk towards the Chateau Bellevue, which 
lies nearer Sedan than does the weaver’s cottage. The charming resi- 
dence, bowered in a grove, overlooks the Meuse and the plain on which 
Sedan stands. The main entrance is in the first floor, reached from 
without by a broad staircase. The emperor occupied the drawing- 
room in the central block, where he remained alone after Bismarck left 
him. He seemed ill and broken as he slowly ascended the steps, with 
drooping head and dragging limbs. 

The armistice had been prolonged until 9 a.m. The members of 
the council of war, which Wimpfen had summoned for 6 A.M., listened 
to that unhappy chief, as in a voice broken by sobs he stated the con- 
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ditions obstinately insisted on by Moltke. Two officers voted for con- 
tinued resistance, but ultimately the council was unanimously in favor 
of acceptance of the conditions. Nevertheless, hour after hour Wimpfen 
procrastinated. Before riding away to meet the king, Moltke had sent 
an officer into Sedan with the blunt ultimatum that hostilities would 
be renewed at ten o’clock unless by that hour negotiations should have 
been resumed. Wimpfen still hanging back, Captain Zingler remarked 
cheerfully that his instructions, in case of an unsatisfactory reply, were 
to give orders as he rode back that the German batteries should open 
fire promptly at ten o’clock. In stress of an argument so strong, 
Wimpfen accompanied the Prussian captain to the Chateau Bellevue, 
in the paneled dining-room in the ground-floor of which, about eleven 
o’clock, the articles of capitulation were signed by Moltke and the 
French commander. Then the latter had a moment up-stairs with his 
imperial master, whom he told with great emotion that “all was finished.” 
The emperor, he writes, “ with tears in his eyes approached me, pressed 
my hand, and embraced me. . . . My sad and painful duty accom- 
plished, I rode back to Sedan, ‘la mort dans |’Ame.’” 

The Prussian king, with his son and their staffs, had been await- 
ing on the Frenois hill the tidings of the completion of the capitula- 
tion, and now the great cavalcade rode down into the grounds of the 
chateau. As Wilhelm alighted, Napoleon came down the steps to 
meet him. What a greeting! The German tall, upright, bluff, 
square-shouldered, with the flash of victory from the keen blue eyes 
under the helmet, and the flush of triumph on the fresh cheek. The 
Frenchman bent with weary stoop of the shoulders, leaden-faced, his 
eye drooping, his lip quivering, bareheaded and dishevelled. As the 
two clasped hands silently, Napoleon’s handkerchief was at his eyes, 
and Wilhelm’s face was working strangely. Then the “good brothers” 
mounted the steps and entered the chateau. Their interview lasted 
about twenty minutes; and then the Prussian king set off to ride 
through his victorious soldiers bivouacking on the battle-field. He 
who was left remained in the Chateau Bellevue until the following 
morning, and then went away into captivity at Wilhelmshdéhe. 

After witnessing the departure of the emperor on the morning of 
the 3d, we spent that day with the capitulated French army in its 
prison-bivouac on the peninsula of Izes formed by a loop of the Meuse. 
So cordial were the poor fellows to the strangers, so courteous to one 
another, so cheerful and self-respectful in their sad condition, so full 
ot resource and contrivance, that it was a real pleasure to be among 
them, and night had fallen before we reluctantly exchanged the last 
farewells, Engrossed in talking over the interesting experiences of 
the day, it was not until we were near Frenois that the question came 
up, where we were to find quarters for the night? Donchery, Frenois, 
and Sedan we knew to be seething full. We were passing the gate 
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of the Chateau Bellevue, which was all in darkness and silence. 
“Let us sleep there!” exclaimed my companion with a veritable in- 
spiration ; “the place seems empty.” The gardener, now the sole care- 
taker of the premises, seemed content enough to have for inmates a 
couple of quiet civilians, and conducted us into the beautifully-paneled 
dining-room, at the table in which the capitulation had been signed on 
the previous morning. Good quarters doubtless we had, but no food, 
for the emperor’s entourage had exhausted the resources of the estab- 
lishment, and the gardener assured us that he and his wife were 
extremely hungry. At the great oak table, sullen and hungry, I sat 
writing a letter to my newspaper, while my companion disconsolately 
gnawed at a ham-bone, the miserable remnant of our store of pro- 
visions. It had but scant picking on it, and my companion, with a 
muttered objurgation, threw it angrily on the table. As the bone fell, 
it upset my ink-bottle and spilt its contents. Revisiting the chateau 
a few months later, I was gravely shown a huge ink-stain on the dining- 
room table, which, the guide solemnly informed me, was caused by the 
upsetting of the ink-bottle used at the signature of the capitulation of © 
Sedan. Wimpfen, I was assured, had overturned it in the agitation of 
his shame and grief.. The guide added that great sums had been 
offered for this table with the “ historic” ink-stain, byt that no money 
would induce the proprietor to part with it. Thus do delusions crys- 
tallize into items of traditional history. The stain on the floor of 
Mary Stuart’s room in Holyrood, caused, we are assured, by Rizzio’s 
blood, is probably the result of a saucerful of beet-root vinegar upset - 
by the janitor’s baby centuries after Mary met her cruel fate. 

To me was assigned the bedroom which on the previous night the 
emperor had occupied. It was in the state in which he had left it. 
Sheets and a quilt were on the bed, but one of the window-hangings 
with its semicircular canopy had been dragged down and used as an 
additional covering. The glass doors of a bookcase stood open, and on 
the commode at the bedside lay open, face downwards, a volume 
which had been taken from the case. The reader of the night before 
had made a selection in which there was something ominous—the book 
was Bulwer Lytton’s novel, “The Last of the Barons.” 


ARCHIBALD FORBES. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


HISTORY OF FIRST FIGHT AND ORGANIZA- 
TION OF STONEWALL BRIGADE—HOW 
IT WAS SO NAMED. 


WHEN, in May, 1861, General Joseph E. Johnston arrived at Har- 
per’s Ferry to command the unformed, disorganized mass of men and 
muskets there assembled, he found five Virginia regiments and two 
or three from Alabama and Mississippi, all in nominal control, simply 
by seniority, of a Colonel Jackson of the “ Virginia Army.” Soon 
order grew out of chaos, and we of the “ Virginia Army” found 
ourselves one May day on Bolivar Heights. Five regiments in all 
assembled and called the “ Virginia Brigade ;” they were the Second, 
Thirty-third, Fifth, Twenty-seventh, and Fourth. Our senior colonel 
was a man who never spoke unless spoken to; never seemed to sleep ; 
had his head-quarters under a tree; the only tent used was that of his 
adjutant. He walked about alone, the projecting visor of his blue cap 
concealing his features; a bad-fitting, single-breasted blue coat, and 
high boots covering the largest feet ever seen, completed his picture. 
Cadets from the Virginia Military Institute called him “Old Jack ;” 
told us that he had been of the United States army in the Mexican 
War and had resigned ; then was chosen professor of mathematics, and 
had married a professor’s daughter. He was as exact in the perform- 
ance of his duties as a mathematical proposition; his only pleasure 
walking daily, at the same hour, for his health; strict, grim, and reti- 
cent, he imagined that the halves of his body did not work and act in 
accord. He followed hydropathy for dyspepsia, and after a pack in 
wet sheets every Sunday morning, he then attended the Presbyterian 
church, leading the choir, and the prayer-meetings every night during 
the week. He ate the queerest food, and he sucked lemons constantly ; 
but where he got them during the war, for we were many miles from 
a lemon, no one could find out, but he always had one. In fact, no 
one knew or understood him. No man ever saw him smile, and but 
one woman, his wife. But he stood very high in the estimation of all 
for his rigid moral conduct and the absolute faith reposed in his word 
and deeds. 

Soon it was observed that every night there was singing and praying 
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under “that tree,” and every Sunday morning and evening he held 
prayer-meetings, which, I regret to say, were attended by only a few; . 
always strictly, however, by his staff, who seemed to have been chosen 
or elected because they were of his way of life. When thrown with 
him on duty he was uniformly courteous to all. He always kept his 
eyes half closed as if thinking, which he invariably did before answer- 
ing; but his replies were short and to the point. Not many days 
elapsed before the officers found out that when he gave or wrote one 
of his short orders, it was always to be obeyed, or suspension at once 
followed neglect. 

In May many regiments arrived from Georgia, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee, and there was some semblance of discipline, as 
an immense log guard-house, always filled, gave evidence. 

One Sunday evening in early June the “ long-roll” was beaten, and 
we soon were in line, marching out between the high hills towards 
Shepherdstown bridge on the “Upper Potomac,” accompanied by a 
long procession of carriages filled with our mothers and sisters, escorted 
by our middle-aged, portly fathers on horseback ; for as we could not 
go to them, they daily visited us in our camp, and that evening, for the 
first time in our lives, it looked and felt like war. For were we not 
on our way to keep the Yankees out of Virginia? Were they not in 
force somewhere in Maryland, intending to cross over the bridge which 
we were marching to, to defend and burn? This was the feeling and 
belief of all of us, and as in the narrow county-road winding around 
the many high hills our long line of bright bayonets glinted in the 
setting sun, our five full regiments, numbering nearly four thousand 
five hundred of the brightest, healthiest, and most joyous of Virginia 
youth, stepping out quickly to the shrill music of the drum and fife, 
with its accompanying procession of vehicles carrying weeping mothers 
and sisters; it was my first and most vivid sight of what war might 
be. As darkness fell apace, all were left behind but the soldiers; it 
was our first night-march, and by two o’clock we were “ dead-beat.” 
Many fell asleep by the road-side, and were only aroused by the rattling 
of muskets, as the foremost regiment fired a volley without orders, and 
swept across the bridge, only to be sternly ordered back by “ Old Jack” 
“the sleepless,” who reprimanded its colonel and then personally super- 
intended the firing of the wooden-structure. 

During the next week we marched over several counties, and by 
the time we reached Winchester, where General J. E. Johnston had 
established his head-quarters, we were in perfect physical trim, and 
knew each other well and felt like soldiers. In Winchester we were 
regaled day and night with the speeches of “ fire-eaters,” “ original 
Secessionists,” et id genus omne. I only recall the following: I saw a 
crowd listening eagerly with arrested attention to an orator—he was 
_ both corpulent and crapulent—who had just come from Washington, 
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which was his present glory and distinction. He announced that we 
would redden the Potomac with the blood of every Yankee who crossed 
to invade the sacred soil of the South! One Southern man with a 
“ Bowie-knife” was the equal of any two Yankees, and that the war 
would be over after the first fight, when they would be driven out and 
away forever. Another orator drew a large audience; his chief dis- 
tinction and glory seeming to be that he was and had been a “ Nulli- 
fier” (whatever that was); an original “ Secessionist ;” had a brother 
fighting in Italy with Garabaldi, whom he announced was expected 
daily, the looked-for “ military Messiah!” and finally, that he was a 
South Carolinian and came here to assist in fighting Virginia’s battles. 
Then there were groans and derision from the assembled Virginians. 

For a week ending July 2d we were encamped near Martinsburg, 
some four miles from the ford of the Potomac leading to Hagers- 
town, called “ Falling Waters,” watching the Federal army under 
General Patterson. At sunrise the alarm was given, “The enemy 
are crossing!” and we were under arms on our way to the ford ; 
emerging on the turnpike, we were halted to support a battery ; skirm- 
ishers were thrown out, and soon we were all engaged. We tried hard 
to hold Patterson until General Johnston could come up from Win- 
chester, but were forced back, and here we saw Colonel Jackson under 
fire for the first time; stolid, imperturbable, undisturbed, as he was 
watched by every eye, and his example was quieting and of decided 
moral effect. There for the first time we saw the long line of blue, 
with the United States flag in the centre, and both sides exchanged 
shots; the first of the many fights in the old “ Valley of Virginia!” 
We fell back through Martinsburg,—it was occupied by General Patter- 
son,—and at a small hamlet called “ Bunker Hill,” some seven miles 
away, we, during the whole of July 4, were in line of battle, expecting 
Patterson hourly. The next evening we fell back upon Winchester, 
and after our arrival there happened an episode which [ will relate 
briefly, as it was the first and only attempt at a mutiny ever heard of 
in the Confederate army. 

About three o’clock on the afternoon of the 17th of July, the long- 
roll was beaten and we were marched to an adjoining field, crushing 
under our feet, as we moved along, the stone fences bounding it. 
There we found our five regiments surrounding a number of tents, and 
when the “hollow-square” was perfect, we became aware that we 
enclosed a battalion of troops who had refused positively to further 
obey their commander. General Joe Johnston’s adjutant, Colonel 
Whiting, with Colonel Jackson and the colonel of the refractory troops, 
rode up into the square ; the drums were ordered to beat the assembly, 
and, to our infinite relief, the battalion under the command of its 
several captains fell into line at once. Then there was a dead silence ; 
this was a mutiny. What came next? How was it to be punished ? 
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Was every tenth man to be shot, or only the officers? As I rode along 
I heard these questions asked by both rank and file. Colonel Whiting 
then rode to the front with a paper in his hand, and when he arrived 
at the head of the troops, he read aloud with marked emphasis, in 
substance as follows: “That General Johnston had heard with regret 
and surprise that on the eve of an action both men and officers had 
refused to obey the orders of their commander. He could only say, 
that it was the imperative duty of all soldiers to obey orders; that 
their grievances would be redressed in time, but.such an example would 
and should not go unpunished. He, therefore, expected of them 
instant obedience of their colonel’s orders; that Colonel Jackson with 
five regiments was there to enforce, if needed, his commands. Their 
own colonel then put them through their evolutions for so many min- 
utes, and they were ordered back to their tents and all was quiet. It 
seems hardly necessary to state that those were the last orders ever 
given by that colonel, as he was removed from command. 

All of General Johnston’s army were then encamped around Win- 
chester, when on the 18th of July, at three o’clock in the afternoon, again 
the long-roll was sounded. From the number of mounted officers and 
men galloping furiously off to every encampment, it was evident there 
was important news. General Patterson was known to be at Charles- 
town, twenty miles to the east, but nearer to the passes of the Blue 
Ridge than we were. General Beauregard was known to be at Manas- 
sas Station, far to the east, eighty miles by direct line, with the Blue 
Ridge and the Shenandoah River between him and us. Soon the news 
came ; it was not an order, but simply a message from General Johnston 
to each brigade, regiment, and individual soldier, that General Beaure- 
gard had just notified him from Manassas Junction, on that morning 
at daybreak, he had been attacked by an overwhelming force of the 
enemy from Centreville. He was holding his own, but needed help. 
General Johnston had started, and would go, day and night, to his 
relief; and he expected every man who wanted to fight the enemy 
would up and follow. There is no man living of all that army to-day 
who can ever forget the thrill of “ Beerseeker-rage” which took pos- 
session of us all when the news was understood, and General Johnston’s 
inspiring message was repeated along the line. We were to help Gen- 
eral Beauregard drive the enemy back ; then returning to the “ Valley,” 
would hurl General Patterson across the Potomac and end the war! 
For had not Secretary Seward proclaimed that in sixty days it would be 
over? Every man sprang to his place, and in an incredibly short time 
we were rapidly moving through the dusty streets of old Winchester, 
there only to be the more inspired and encouraged, for there was not a 
mother or sister there who had not in the ranks a son or a brother, and 
who, through tears and wails at being left undefended and alone, yet 
told us it was our duty to go. 
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Our “ Virginia Brigade” took the lead, and to the eastward, making 
for Ashby’s Gap. We footed it fast and furious; it was at first like a 
run, but soon slacked to the “ route-step,” and now we wondered at 
the old soldier’s puzzle, “ Why, when the leading files of a mile of sol- 
diers were only in a walk, that the rear files are always on a run?” As 
we passed through the rich and fertile Clark County, the road was lined 
with ladies holding all manner of food and drink, for General John- 
ston’s staff had passed in a sweeping gallop and given tidings of our 
coming. At sundown we came to the cold, swift Shenandoah, and with 
two and three to every horse, the rest stripped of trousers crossed, hold- 
ing aloft on musket and head clothing and ammunition. This was the 
severest test, for it was a long struggle against a cold, breast-high cur- 
rent, and the whole night and the next day witnessed this fording of 
men, guns, and horses. I did not see my mare for two days; nearly a 
dozen cousins and brothers or other relatives had to use her in the cross- 
ing. Luckily the road beyond was hard, dry, and plain in the dark 
night as we slowly climbed the Blue Ridge, which rises precipitously 
from the river, and in a straggling line passed by the “ big poplar tree” 
that crowns the summit, and is the corner of four counties,—Clark, 
Warren, Fauquier, and Loudon. Coming down the mountain by the 
hamlet of Paris, and there leaving the “pike,” we took the country- 
road, soft and damp, to the railroad station of Piedmont, where, sleep- 
ing on the ground, we awaited the arrival of the train to carry us 
to Manassas Junction. At sunrise it came; @ long train of freight- 
and cattle-cars, in which we packed ourselves like so many pins and 
needles, and as safely, for engines and cars were more essential than 
speed, for we had only one engine on that part of the old Manassas 
Gap Railroad; we slowly jolted the entire day past the many coun- 
try-stations, warmly welcomed by the gathered crowds of women and 
girls with food and drink. And when, at sunset, we arrived at Ma- 
nassas Junction, we sprang at once into line and swept out into a 
broken country of pine-forest. Four miles brought us to the banks of 
“Bull Run,” where we slept. That was Friday night, the 19th, and 
it had taken twenty-four hours to bring four thousand men to the 
expected field of action. Bright and early on Saturday, the 20th, we 
were up and examining with a soldier’s interest the scene of the conflict 
of the 18th. A line of fresh graves was rather depressing ; the trees 
were lopped and mangled by shot and perforated by Minie balls; the 
short, dry grass showing in very many spots a dark chocolate hue, 
spreading irregularly like a map, which the next day became a too 
familiar sight. We could not make anything out of the fight, except 
that here was the ford, and here they came down to cross in force. 
They were simply repulsed from the ford; there was no pursuit, the 
artillery remaining on the hills beyond; and it was agreed that here 
any day now we were to fight against a direct assault. The enemy’s 
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object, we supposed, was to get to Manassas Junction, murder every 
one there, and destroy buildings and stores. The art of war was so . 
simple and so well understood by all in those early days that the 
opinions of high-up college graduates and successful lawyers were 
even sought for, and in all cases, I must do them the justice to say, 
were given with the utmost freedom and liberality. Every man who 
had been in the Mexican War, or had seen fighting abroad, was a 
colonel or a brigadier at once, and they swelled and swaggered around, 
dispensing willing information of tactics and grand strategy in the 
most profuse and generous way to an absorbent and listening crowd. 
The whole of Saturday, the 20th, did we lie in the pines, resting 
and surmising, greeting each new regiment as it arrived, at all hours 
of the day and night, fresh, eager, and panting for the fight. The 
general questions asked were: “ Had the fighting begun yet?” “Are 
we too late?” “ When was it to be? let us get a good place where we 
can kill every d—d Yankee, and then go home.” Not asound or 
shot disturbed the quiet of that long Saturday, and we slept peace- 
fully in the pines that night. As the next day (Sunday, the 21st) 
broke, we were jumped out of our lairs by the loudest gun I have 
ever heard, apparently fired right at our heads as we supposed, and 
from just over the bank of Bull Run, only a hundred yards distant ; 
but it proved to be the signal-gun from Centreville, four miles away, 
in the encampment of General McDowell. At the double-quick we 
were in line along the bank of the stream, momentarily expecting the 
enemy to appear and open on us; and thus we waited until the sun got 
over the tops of the trees, when a mounted officer rode up, and after 
a hurried interview with Colonel Jackson, we were, to our surprise, 
wheeled to the “rear,” and at “double-quick” over the fields and 
through the woods, we went to the extreme left of our army. It then 
turned out that at the same day and hour, General McDowell had 
decided to attack us on our left; and General. Beauregard had de- 
cided to attack the Federals on their left; so, had it not been dis- 
covered in time by the Confederates, each army would have followed 
the other in concentric circles. For two long, hot hours did we move 
towards the rattling of musketry, which at first was very faint, then 
became more and more audible. At last we halted under a long ridge 
covered with small pines. Here were the wounded of that corps who 
had been first engaged; men limping on gun or stick; men carried 
off in blankets, bleeding their life away ; men supported on each side 
by soldiers ; and they gave us no very encouraging news to new troops 
as we were. They had been at it ever since sun-up. The enemy were 
as thick as wheat in the field, and the long lines of blue could not be 
counted. Up the narrow lane our brigade started, directly to where 
the musketry seemed the loudest, our regiment, the Second, bringing 
up the rear. Reaching the top, a wide clearing was discovered ; a broad 
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table-land spread out, the pine thicket ceased, and far away over the 
hill in front was the smoke of musketry; at the bottom of the long 
declivity was the famous turnpike, and on the hills beyond could be 
seen clearly Griffin’s and Ricketts’s batteries. In their front, to their 
rear, and supported on each side, were long lines of blue. To our right, 
about one hundred yards off, was a small building, the celebrated 
“Henry House.” As ours was the last regiment to come up, and as 
the brigade, as it surmounted the hill, wheeled into line sharply to the 
left into the thickets, we were thus thrown to the extreme right of the 
line and of the entire army. Halting there and mounted on a gate- 
post, I could see the panorama spread out before me; the brass pieces 
of Griffin’s and Ricketts’s batteries were seen wheeling into line, cais- 
sons to the rear, the horses detached and disappearing behind the 
hill. The glinting of the morning sun on the burnished metal made 
them very conspicuous. No cavalry were seen. I do not think that 
McDowell had any in action that day. Both batteries soon opened 
on us with shell, but no casualties resulted, for the reason that in 
their haste and want of drill, none of the time-fuses were cut. I 
picked up many which fell into the ground with a dull sound, and 
found that to be the reason they did not explode. The infantry were 
engaged on the side of the long, gradual slope of the hill on which 
we stood, and in the bottom below, out of our sight, we could hear 
the sound and see the white smoke. At this time there rode up fast 
towards us from the front a horse and rider, gradually rising to our 
view from the bottom of the hill. He was an officer all alone, and as 
he came closer, erect and full of fire, his jet-black eyes and long hair, 
and his blue uniform of a general officer, made him the cynosure of 
all. Ina strong, decided tone he inquired of the nearest aide what 
troops we were, and who commanded. He was told that Colonel Jack- 
son, with five Virginia regiments, had just arrived, and pointing to 
where the colonel stood at the same time; the strange officer then ad- 
vanced, and we of the regimental staff crowded to where he was, to hear 
the news from the front. He announced himself as General B. 8S. Bee, 
commanding South Carolina troops. He said, “ We have beem heavily 
engaged all the morning, and, being overpowered, are now slowly being 
pushed back ; we will fall back on you as a support ; the enemy will make 
their appearance in a short time over the crest of that hill.” “Then, sir, 
we will give them the bayonet !” was the only reply of Colonel Jackson. 
With a salute, General Bee wheeled his horse and disappeared down 
the hill, where he immortalized himself, Colonel Jackson, and his 
troops by his memorable words to his own command,—“ Close up, men, 
and stand your ground. Colonel Jackson, with five regiments of Vir- 
ginia troops, is standing behind us like a stone wall, and will support 
you.” ‘Thus was the name of “Stonewall” given to General Jackson 
and his famous brigade. General Bee was killed the next moment. 
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Our entire line lay in the pine-thickets for one long hour, and no 
man, unless he was there, can tell how very long it was to us. Under - 
fire from the two batteries, throwing time-shells only, they did not do 
a great amount of killing, but it was terribly demoralizing. Then 
there was a welcome cessation, and we were wondering why and when 
the fighting would begin for us, After nearly half an hour, the roar 
of the field-pieces sounded louder than I had yet heard, and evidently 
very near us. This was the much-criticised movement of Ricketts, 
who had ordered his battery down the opposite hill, across the “ pike,” 
and up the hill we were on, where, wheeling into battery on the level 
top, opened with grape and cannister right into the thicket, and into 
our exposed line. This was more than Colonel Jackson could stand, 
and the general order was, “Charge and take that battery!” Now 
the fight of Manassas or Bull Run began in earnest, for the position 
we held was the key of the field. Three times did our regiment 
charge up to and take this battery, but never held it; for though we 
drove the regiment supporting it, yet another was always close behind 
to take its place. A gray-haired man, sitting sideways on horseback, 
whom I understood to be General Heintzleman, was ever in one spot 
directing the movements of each regiment as it came up the hill, and 
his coolness and gallantry won our admiration. Many fragments of 
these regiments charged on us in turn as we retreated into the pines, 
only to be killed, for I do not think any of them went back alive. The 
green pines were filled with the Seventy-ninth Highlanders and the 
red-breeched Brooklyn Zouaves, but the only men who were killed 
twenty or thirty yards behind and in the rear of our line were the 
United States marines! Many of these I had sailed with, and they 
called on me by name to help them as they lay wounded in the under- 
growth! “Water! Water!” “Turn meover!” “ Raise my head!” 
and ‘“‘ Remove me out of this fire!’ were their cries, I then saw what 
was afterwards too often the case, men with wounded legs unable to 
move out of the fire, mortally wounded while lying helpless! Our 
entire brigade thus fought unaided and alone for at least an hour, 
charging, capturing, retreating and retaking this battery, resisting the 
charges of each fresh regiment as it came forward at quick-step up the 
slope of the hill, across the table-land of its top and into the pine 
thickets where we were, until we were as completely broken up into 
fragments, and as hard pressed as men ever were. It had gotten 
down to mere hand-to-hand fighting of small squads out in the open 
and in the pines. There was no relief; no re-enforcements; no fresh 
troops to come or to fall back on. Luckily the enemy were in the 
same disorganized condition as we were. General Johnston seized the 
colors of a regiment, and on horseback Jed a charge, excusing it after- 
wards as necessary at that moment to make a personal example. Our 
Colonel Jackson, with only two aides, Colonels Jones and Marshall, 
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both subsequently killed, rode slowly and without the slightest hurrah 
frequently along our front, encouraging us by his quiet presence. He 
held aloft his left or bridle-hand, looking as if he was invoking a 
blessing, as many supposed, but in fact to ease the intense pain, for a 
bullet had badly shattered two of his fingers, to which he never alluded, 
and it has been forgotten, for it was the only time he was ever wounded 
until his fall in action, in 1863. 

Thus the fate of the field hung in a balance at 2.30 p.m. At this 
moment President Davis and his staff made their appearance on the 
field, but not being known, attracted no attention. Both sides 
were exhausted and ready to say “ Enough!” The critical moment 
which comes in all actions had arrived, when we saw to our left a cloud 
of dust, and out of it emerged a straggling line of men with guns held 
at a “trail.” Slowly they came onto the field, not from want of spirit, 
but tired out by “double-quicking” in the heat and dust. As they 
passed through and by our squads, there were hurried inquiries; the 
enemy were pointed out to them, and when seen, from out their dusty 
and parched throats came the first “ Rebel-yell.” It was a fierce, 
wild cry ; perfectly involuntary, caused by the emotion of catching 
first sight of the enemy. These new troops were Kirby Smith’s 
delayed men ; the train had that morning broken down, but on arriving 
at the station near, and hearing the sound of fighting, he had ordered 
the train stopped, and forming into line and rapidly marching, guided 
only by the roar of the guns, had arrived on the field at the supreme 
moment. The “ yell’’ attracted the attention of the enemy, surprised 
and startled them ; inspired by the sight of the Federals, the new Con- 
federate troops, in one long line, with a volley and another yell, swept 
down the slope of our hill and drove before them the tired, broken 
enemy, who had been at it since sunrise. Kirby Smith was shot from 
his horse, but onward they went, irresistible, for there was no opposi- 
tion ; the enemy stood for a few moments firing, then turned their backs 
for the first time. As if by magic the whole appearance of the field 
was changed ; one side was cheering and pursuing in broken, irregular 
lines ; the other a slow moving mass of *‘ Blue-Backs” and legs. Guns, | 
caissons, and ammunition-wagons started down the hard white pike; 
our batteries with renewed vigor and dash had again come to the front, 
and from their high positions were opening with shot and grape. One 
solitary bridge was the point to which the fleeing Federals converged, 
and on that point was our fire concentrated. The result was at once 
seen: a wheel or two knocked off their caissons or wagons blocked the 
passage, and the bridge became impassable. The men cut loose their 
horses, mounted, and rode away; others plunged into the mud and 
water, and the retreat became from that moment a panic, for the god 
Pan had struck them hard for the first and last time. There was 
never again the like to be seen in the subsequent four years. 
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Our pursuit, singularly, was by artillery, our infantry having 
become incapable of further motion from sheer exhaustion, and Stuart 
had only a few companies’ of cavalry out of the one regiment on the 
field ; but they did good work in keeping up the rout until late in the 
night, when they were brought to a standstill at Centreville, where 
there was‘a reserve brigade that had not been in action; and so ended 
the part taken by the “Stonewall” Brigade in this their first fight. I 
may add here that our regiment was not gathered together for four 
days, and the brigade not for one week. With us as with the rest of 
our victorious army, we were as much disorganized and scattered by 
our victory as the Federals by their defeat, and pursuit, unless by an 
organized force beyond Centreville, would have been simply a physical 
impossibility. 

D. B. Conran, M.D., 
Formerly U.S.N. and CS.N. 
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CIVIL EMPLOYMENT OF TROOPS. 


THE civil employment of troops is a comprehensive subject whose full 
examination would exceed the usual limits of an essay. Nothing more 
will be attempted than a brief practical discussion of the general sub- 
ject, and a short sketch of events on the Indian reservation. 

Under well-regulated governments the execution of the laws is in- 
trusted to civil officers, who rely with confidence on the love of order 
and interest in the common weal felt by a free people to support them 
in the discharge of their duties. Despotic rulers, on the other hand, 
trust to military force to compel the obedience of their subjects. In 
the perfect system of Rome, whence Europe and America derive their 
laws, the civil authority commanded the same respect on the Thames, 
the Euphrates, or the Nile, as on the Tiber; and the employment of 
the legions, except against the public enemy, was of rarest occurrence. 
The Asiatic monarchies required the presence of armed men to enforce 
the simplest and most necessary laws. Moreover, English jealousy of 
standing armies, formerly so intense, produced many benefits, which 
have descended to us. One of these is the fundamental principle that 
military must be subordinate to civil authority, except when martial 
law is declared. Civil authority and military force hold the mutual 
relation of creator and creature; and the existence of the latter is given 
and supported for the benefit, not the injury, of the former. So punc- 
tilious are we, that our national legislature in 1878 enacted that “it 
should be unlawful to employ any part of the army in executing the 
Jaws, except in such cases as may be expressly authorized by the Con- 
stitution or by acts of Congress; and that any person who willfully 
violated this provision should be punished by fine not exceeding ten 
thousand dollars, or imprisonment not exceeding two years, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment.” This act includes Federal and State laws. 
It is important, then, to know on what occasions the army, a part, or 
even an individual thereof, may be civilly employed under the Constitu- 
tion or express enactment. These occasions are enumerated in the fourth 
article of the Constitution, and in the Revised Statutes. They are cited 
also in the Army Regulations, which add “that when time will admit, 
application for use of troops for such purposes must be forwarded with 
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statement of all material facts for the consideration and action of the 
President. “ But in cases of sudden and great emergency, where Federal 
laws or interests are concerned, officers of the army may take such legal 
action as their judgment may dictate without awaiting instructions from 
the seat of government ; provided they promptly report the facts to the 
adjutant-general for the information of the President.” It will be re- 
marked that however great the emergency, no such discretion is granted 
if merely the laws of a State are violated. The distinction is well- 
defined and of gravest import. In a serious and pressing emergency, 
even a second lieutenant may use his discretion, and of his own motion 
may employ his forces to uphold the laws of the United States. But 
however extreme the necessity, no military authority, not even the 
President, can act of his own motion to enforce the laws of a State. 
The application of the legislature, or in its absence, of the executive, is 
indispensable ; and must be made to the President, who alone is em- 
powered to set the military in motion. 

Winthrop says, “ In case of acivil disturbance in violation of the laws 
of a state, a military commander cannot volunteer to intervene with his 
command, nor even array his forces for the purpose of exerting a moral 
effect.” Without the orders of the President, even this “ would com- 
promise the authority of the United States and insult the sovereignty 
of the State.” “ Whatever the temptation or occasion, the military 
should remain simply passive until required by the President through 
their immediate commanders to act.” If, then, it be asked when may a 
military commander be permitted to use his forces in executing the laws, 
the answer would seem to be the following: (1) Never without in- 
structions from the President, where State laws are concerned. 
(2) Never without instructions from the President, where Federal laws 
are concerned ; unless the emergency be great, or the danger imminent 
and admit of no delay. In the first case, the orders of the President 
will be communicated through the general commanding the army, and 
intermediate commanders. Jn the second case, they will usually be 
transmitted in the same manner ; or may sometimes be found embodied 
in the Army Regulations. Paragraphs 570, 572, and others, are in- 
stances of such embodiment. It will, of course, be understood that a 
soldier, like any other citizen, may, and indeed must, exert his individ- 
ual efforts to prevent the commission of crime in his presence. But 
after all has been said, much will seem to be left in practice to the 
legal acumen and discretion of military men. Cases will arise whose 
solution would puzzle the ablest jurist, but which will demand not 
only the immediate decision, but the prompt action, of the officer in 
command. Must then all soldiers be jurists? Shall each be provided 
with a law library, to which he must retire for study and deliberation 
before giving or obeying an order? The most distant approach to such 


a state of affairs would be absurd. 
Vout. VII. N. S.—No. 5. 82 
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Lawful occasion for the civil employment of his command having 
arisen, and having been recognized by the commanding officer, two 
questions of importance at once present themselves for his consideration : 

1. What relations shall be maintained with the civil authorities ? 

2. What rule of action must be followed so that duty may be 
efficiently performed and excess of authority avoided ? 

Endeavor will be made to answer them in their order. 

It will be the duty of the commander to consult with the civil au- 
thorities only so far as to be accurately informed of the objects to be 
attained. The civil officer can exercise no control as to the measures 
that may be adopted to enforce the laws. All such measures are in 
the discretion of the commanding officer, who will answer before court- 
martial for inaction or failure to give proper assistance in executing 
the laws. “The body of troops is not a posse comitatus, whose mem- 
bers are called out and are individually subject to the orders of the civil 
authority.” “ But it is a unit, which is represented and controlled by 
its commander.” Winthrop says, “Though employed in a quasi- 
civil capacity and for a local and temporary object, they are still United 
States troops representing the sovereignty of the United States, and can 
duly act only under the command and direction of the President and 
their own officers.” The power of the magistrate ceases so soon as he 
has made clear the object to be accomplished. A safe rule; then, will 
be to secure a statement of the object in writing ; or if this be impos- 
sible, to have a verbal statement in presence of witnesses. After this 
it is the exclusive right of the commander to determine the details and 
methods. The relation has been likened to that of physician and drug- 
gist; the part of the former pertaining to the magistrate, and of the 
latter to the soldier. 

We now come to the second question: What rule of action must be 
followed, so that duty may be efficiently performed and excess of au- 
thority avoided? In other words, what orders may the military com- 
mander give, and what must he refrain from giving? It is readily 
admitted that, by the ordinary rule of law, an officer may be civilly or 
criminally answerable for excess of authority. It is also granted that 
some officers have been so punished. But, while it is a general truth 
that ignorance of law does not excuse its violation, it accords with 
the current of judicial decision that simple mistakes of fact or of law 
are always excusable when they do not arise from fault or negligence. 
According to Lord Mansfield, “ Great latitude ought to be allowed, and 
military men ought not to suffer for a slip of form if their intention 
appears from the evidence to have been upright. The principal inquiry 
to be made by a court of justice is how the heart stood.” Our own 
Supreme Court has decided that “ when an officer acts from a sense of 
duty in a matter where he is allowed discretion, he is not liable to an 
action for an error of judgment.” 
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It is, then, plain that the ordinary rule of law does not find rig- 
orous application when a military commander is judged for acts done or 
orders given in enforcing the laws. But the law by which he will be 
justified or condemned may be stated as follows : 

An officer “acting in any matter with discretionary power is not 
responsible for injury inflicted, unless he acts willfully and maliciously 
wrong.” To be condemned, it is not enough that his orders or acts 
be simply wrong; they must be willfully and maliciously wrong, and 
there must be undoubted proof of the willfulness or malice. More- 
over, the best legal opinion and judicial decision sustain the principle, 
that “a mere mistake in law, unaccompanied by malice, willfulness, 
fraud, or cruelty, cannot render an officer civilly or criminally answer- 
able.” The impression is general that an officer incurs great danger, 
on one hand, of civil, and, on the other, of military punishment in the 
discharge of duties connected with such employment of troops ; that, 
“when opposed by force too strong for its ordinary processes, the law 
hastens to call’ force to its defense ; and then, from its exalted throne, 
judges both assailants and defenders.” This impression is practically 
false. “To admit it would destroy the efficiency of troops, and render 
their efforts vacillating and without avail.” 

The tendency of legislation and the current of judicial decision sup- 
port the more liberal view. 

We may conclude, therefore, that a safe rule for a military com- 
mander to follow will be to act boldly and with entire confidence, 
according to his best judgment on what he believes to be the law and 
the facts, avoiding fraud, malice, or willful wrong. A third practical 
and important question is what orders must be obeyed, and what must 
be disobeyed? or, to put it differently, what rule of action must be 
followed by the subordinate so he may escape the penalty of violating, 
on one hand, the civil, and, on the other, the military law ? 

The dual character of the military man as citizen and soldier 
imposes a double responsibility. He must respect the civil rights of 
his fellow-citizens, and at the same time not fail in his military duty. 
On one side are civil or criminal liabilities ; on the other court-martial. 
The ordinary rule of law is that the illegal orders of a superior are no 
protection to an inferior. But the first duty of a soldier is prompt 
obedience ; without it, there can be no discipline, and an army degen- 
erates into a mob. Four cases may arise: (1) Orders will be given 
whose legality will be seen at a glance; (2) others may be given whose 
illegality will be equally apparent. Such orders present no difficulty, 
and the soldier of ordinary intelligence will promptly obey or dis- 
obey. But (3) orders will be given whose legality, though well founded, 
will be obscured by doubt, or can only be made clear by reference to 
judicial decisions. What if the soldier, influenced by his doubts, re- 
fuse to obey such orders? (4) Again, orders will be given whose ile- 
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gality will be equally obscure, and can only be brought to light after 
hours, perhaps days, of research. Were each soldier a Marshall in 
native ability and legal lore, he might still require hours to decide 
.whether to obey the third kind of orders, or to disobey the fourth. 
“ But if every soldier were at liberty to question the legality of his 
orders, and obey them or not as his judgment pronounced them valid 
or invalid, the camp would become a debating society, and the moment 
of action would be lost in conflict of words between the advocates of 
different opinions.” But, fortunately, and we may add necessarily, the 
ordinary rule of law is greatly modified in practice. Legal opinion and 
decision sustain the view that the inferior will always be justified in 
obeying orders that are not “plainly and manifestly illegal.” Unless 
the illegality be apparent and “ palpable at first blush to the commonest 
understanding,” the soldier may obey with confidence and security. A 
safe rule, then, is to obey all orders of the superior, unless their ille- 
gality is palpable to the commonest understanding. 

To make the matter more clear, if possible, the following examples 
of orders that should be disobeyed may be noticed : 

“ Where a soldier is ordered to shoot another for abusing his horse ; 
or for using disrespectful language to an officer; or for absence without 
leave ; or for getting drunk ;” etc. 

A short account will now be given of events on the Pottawatomie 
Reservation. 

Section 2152 of the Revised Statutes provides that the President 
may direct the military force of the United States to be employed in 
the apprehension of Indians charged with crime, offense, or misde- 
meanor. 

Section 2150 authorizes the President to employ the forces for the 
removal of intruders from an Indian reservation. 

In September, 1890, the President announced that land in sev- 
eralty would be assigned to the Pottawatomies. This announcement 
was made in pursuance of powers conferred by the Dawes bill, which 
was enacted in 1887, and provides for the allotment of land to nearly 
all Indians. In February, 1891, the Secretary of the Interior decided 
‘that all intruders must be removed from the reservation of the Potta- 
watomies. This measure was discovered to be essential to the success of 
allotment. These trespassers numbered about two hundred, and were 
nearly all young men without families. They belonged to the Wood 
and Mission bands of the Pottawatomies, who in 1862 accepted lands 
in severalty, and became citizens of the United States. The Prairie 
band, however, continued to hold in common, and to maintain their 
tribal relations. The reservation of thirty miles square, which in 1846 
had been assigned to the whole nation, was now (that is, in 1862,) 
diminished to eleven miles square, and devoted to the exclusive occu- 
pancy of the Prairie band. The Wood and Mission Indians, having 
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disposed of their allotments, acquired by purchase in 1868 a fine 
reservation, thirty miles square, in the Indian Territory. The citi- 
zen Pottawatomies, then, belong in the Indian Territory, and most 
of them have lived there more than twenty years. The two hun- 
dred intruders on the reservation of the Prairie band had no shadow 
of right there, and, as their possessions were elsewhere, they had 
nothing at stake, and were social vagabonds. Idle and worthless, 
they encouraged like vices in the Prairie Indians. They sponged 
upon them; induced them to give all their time to the religious 
dance, and would cite their own condition of poverty to warn their 
hosts to decline allotments, and adopt none of the white man’s ways. 
Full and timely notice was served on them to be gone by April 1, 
1891. A few obeyed, but nine-tenths declared they would not go, 
and defied the authority of the Interior Department. 

The situation was difficult, and, in utter lack of a police force, 
required the presence of a few troops. In August, 1891, at the 
request of the Interior Department, a detachment of the Seventh 
Cavalry was sent to the agency in Jackson County, Kan., to assist the 
agent in removing all intruders. The removal was effected in three 
days, requiring a march of about ninety miles. One hundred and 
seven houses were visited and searched, and a few had to be broken 
open. ‘Three houses were visited and searched at night. It was 
reported that intruders were concealing themselves by day and sleeping 
there at night. As the intruders were all sponges, and had no homes 
of their own, the houses of all Prairie Indians had to be searched. 
Wagons were necessary in the removal, but could not be secured with- 
out some difficulty. The question of impressment arose. There seems 
to be no doubt that the searching of houses was justifiable, as would 
have been impressment, also, had it been necessary. The agent had 
orders from the Interior Department to exempt from removal all legiti- 
mate employés. The intruders were informed of this, and each at 
once claimed to be hired by some authorized resident. The agent was 
advised to give written permits to such as he wished to remain. When 
the work was finished, a written statement to that effect was obtained 
from the agent. 

Two vicious Prairie Indians led a -party that opposed allotment 
and the removal of intruders. This faction, composed of the worst 
elements of the Prairie band re-enforced by the citizens, had by threats 
and intimidation created a terrorism, which demoralized and destroyed 
the police force, subdued all orderly persons, and stopped the business 
of the government. One of the leaders was a small man and insig- 
nificant in appearance; but a boaster, and soi disant head warrior and 
rightful chief of his people. The other was of large stature, repulsive 
visage, and when talking in anger suggested by his inhuman utterance 
an ape of gigantic unknown species. He had spent several years in an 
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asylum for the insane, and was considered dangerous on the reserva- 
tion. These two declared their intention to protect the citizens, and 
threatened with death any who accepted allotments. It was even 
reported in sober simplicity that they and their followers were getting 
ready their shot-guns and squirrel rifles to resist the soldiers. At the 
request of the agent, both were arrested. The harelip was armed 
with butcher-knife and tomahawk. The other was unarmed when 
arrested, but was said to have disposed of his arms a few minutes 
before. Both were charged with conspiring to assassinate the agent. 
The arrests were made about 6.45 a.M., at the agency, just as we were 
preparing to leave, to be gone all day. About thirty of their faction 
appeared soon after, but made no demonstration. The request of the 
agent for the arrest of these men, at first verbal, was immediately after 
obtained in writing. The case was at once reported to the department 
commander. He referred it to Washington, whence orders came, after 
three weeks’ delay, to bring the prisoner to Fort Riley. Able lawyers 
express the opinion that the case is entirely without precedent and in- 
volves difficult points of law. The U.S. Judge Riner, after hearing 
the arguments of able counsel pro and con, declined to order their re- 
lease under writ of habeas corpus; but deferred his final decision two 
months. He stated he would be obliged to have recourse to legal 
authorities. 

In the light, or rather darkness, of this case we may be tempted to 
conclude that much law would be a vicious element in a military edu- 
cation. It is true that if jurists alone were admitted into the army, 
there would be few instances of mistakes of law and excess of au- 
thority. Such accomplished soldiers, rather than give or obey any order 
whose legality was not clear, would claim the right of retiring for 
study and deliberation, and might, like Judge Riner, reserve their 
decision for several months. 

Joun C. GRESHAM, 
First Lieutenant Seventh Cavalry. 


In preparing this essay, the paper on Street Riots, by Lieutenant 
R. H. Young, published in the Military Service Institution, and that on 
same subject by General Albert Ordway, published in pamphlet form, 
have been freely consulted and quoted, as have also the legal works of 
Winthrop and Ives. J. C. G. 
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Ir to know Miss Rhodope was a liberal education, Mrs. Larriker would 
have been no substitute for Chautauqua. She was simply an ordinary 
woman,—plenty good enough for an ordinary man. Neither by endow- 
ment nor acquisition did she require careful handling like peach-blow 
pottery. 

If she had found that her ideals seldom passed for their face-value, 
she also learned to discount them cheerfully, with a little consciousness 
that she herself was in danger of a similar shrinkage under the pro- 
longed observation of her neighbors. 

And if in her material there was anything to inspire jealousy, 
certainly in her manner there was nothing, and that gives the true 
measure of her credit. She made the captain quite as comfortable as 
was good for him, and he took almost as much care of her as she 
deserved. They were an honest, comfortable couple, whose pleasures 
never drew them apart and whose sorrows only held them closer 
together. Their life may not have been a permanent paradise, but it 
had never been tainted with the slightest thought of the relief to be 
gained from a three months’ residence in Indiana by either. 

But Miss Rhodope was no more the duplicate of her sister than last 
year’s orange is like this year’s blossom. The laws of heredity are 
very complex, and their operation can be predicted as little as that of a 
balky horse. Physical traits of forgotten generations crop out in the 
most unlikely places. A grandfather’s scowl or some great-grandma’s 
dimple emerge together with mental peculiarities of recent importation 
and moral tendencies that belong to no family history extant. 

Sometimes, in seaport towns rich in traditions of our old allies the 
French, in their showy white uniforms faced with red, green, and blue, 
or of the later days of native garrisons in more sombre equipment, but 
none the less ready for the duties and pleasures of the hour, there sud- 
denly appears in lowly circles from among the wash-tubs or milk-pans 
of the normal environment a hand, a foot, a face, and a manner that 
have very much more porcelain than tile in their composition, and 
resemble the rest of the family group as little as the lily does the 
burdock. 
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We do not see these things in the lower kingdoms. We gather no 
grapes from thorns, no figs from thistles. Double dahlias are the 
result of double care. Cultivation only gives more sharpness to the 
spike and more acid to the rhubarb, while sour Sal and sweet Josephine 
both call the old fisherman father, begin life at the same breast, and 
are sheltered by the same roof-tree. 

Possibly Miss Rhodope carried into its fullest completion what may 
have been a case of arrested growth in her less fortunate sister, just as 
the dogma that men will fight for to-morrow lies wrapped up in the 
heresy they scorn to-day. In any event, it remains that if the madam 
was by no means repulsive, Miss Rhodope was fascinating; if the 
madame was seldom dull, Miss Rhodope was often brilliant ; if one was 
never an annoyance, the other was always a delight. 

For ourselves, having long ago arrived at years of discretion, we 
may avow that the madame was after all the more desirable of the two 
to live with, just as the comfort of a common stove draws you to its 
side out of the glitter of fire-works with all their golden and crimson 
rain, and plain bar soap becomes a relish after the musk and myrrh of 
a ball-room. 

But Mr. Trellice was young, and thought that for him safety lay 
in distance. Moreover, he was under heavy mortgage to the clerical 
duties of his position. He knew brief leisure was his portion. He 
was of a literary turn of mind, too, and looked forward over returns, 
invoices, receipts, and certificates to an hour or so of felicitous com- 
munion with such of the saints of the land of letters from Cicero to 
Carlyle as he had the means of invoking. Neither Cupid, Bacchus, or 
Gambrinus were book collectors, and the goodly octavos of Cornhill are 
not their favorite weapons. Binding of any sort is hostile to their 
lawless natures. 

So, when the bugles sang truce to daylight and its distractions and 
Trellice sought the quiet of the world of the library lamp, it was with 
no fancy to write —— to his mistress’s eyebrows, but, 


. With never-failing friends, 
"To live the long-past years, 
Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears.”’ 


In this religion there are divers rites and abundance of types, but 
there is only one beatitude and one anathema,—blessed is he that 
keepeth a commonplace-book, and cursed be he that maketh no index. 

As for Mr. Bimble, he brought daily to Miss Rhodope the choicest 
of his flowers, and watched with ever-fresh surprise the new beauties 
they unfolded under the ministration of her hands, but he would as soon 
have thought of making love to the Zodiac. 

The doctor, generally indifferent to anything more modern than a 
Daric, unless, perhaps, a freshly-discovered microbe, caught himself 
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once or twice on the edge of hope that she might be threatened with 
just enough malaise to warrant his attendance. 

As for Colonel Longbow, he never went out of his quarters now 
‘without first dusting his boots, brushing his hat, and perfuming his 
handkerchief. Based on this circumspection, many a prophecy was 
made as to the chances that Miss Rhodope might yet rank her sister ; 
but, in our opinion, the man who is most solicitous about his cravat 
and shoestrings is least likely to be thinking how he may curtail his 
own expenditure and make an army income carry double. Colonel 
Longbow, if the truth was known, was simply desirous of setting a good 
example to Larriker, who generally looked as though he had taken 
but five seconds to dress, and had picked up somebody else’s clothes. 

Recurring to Miss Rhodope, who is packing her trunk, and burning 
up various impedimenta in the way of keepsakes that have accumu- 
lated in previous campaigns, we regret that we have not given more 
particulars as to ancestry. For obvious reasons, not earlier than 1620 
there came over from England The reader can fill up the rest 
from the first chapter of any of the Distinguished Statesmen Series, or 
diversify it by importing a Huguenot from the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. These two formulas cover the whole subject. The one 
thing is certain, that sixteen quarterings of nobility could not have 
added to the grace and deftness of her touch, either with bouquets, 
bonnets, or biscuits. Nor is any one for a moment to imagine that 
Mrs. Larriker was simply to be disposed of as a mere negative char- 
acter. 

Tommy, the youngest of the family, could have testified there 
was nothing negative about his mother’s slippers; and the cook, who 
let fall the very oldest of the inherited platters, found out there was 
nothing negative about the madame’s tongue. It was only the butcher, 
when he undertook to amplify the bill, who developed a decided nega- 
tive in Mrs. Larriker’s memory. Truly, she was not “the very top 
sapphire in the crown of King Saul,”—whatever that may mean, for 
we do not know; we give it as we found it in the book of some itinerant, 
who doubtless conveyed it from Browning, and we repeat it simply 
because we have just reached it in our note-book of conundrums, by 
the blessed help of which we compile these chronicles,—she may not 
have been all this, but—neither was she a pebble from anybody’s brook. 

The captain, as he sat over against her in the cool of the evening 
and the worries of the day vanished in the post-prandial smoke, felt 
glad to have her there, portly, placid, and pliant to the opportunity of 
the moment, generally to his own comfort, and always to his own good. 
But the vivacity agd sparkle of Miss Rhodope kept him too much on 
the stretch, and he toiled heavily after her in vain. The madame, either 
naturally or with woman’s wit, left him the lead and free to feel that he 
was more of an escort and less of a captive. So he walked beside the 
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still waters and through the green pastures, but, verily, the madame 
carried the crook, only to him it looked like the distaff that belonged 
to the sex. 

When Miss Rhodope left Fort Saco for a short visit to Carter Bar- 
racks, and it was ascertained that Colonel Longbow was also expected 
to be absent for a few weeks, there really did seem to be a promise of 
wedding-bells, under which the arrival of Captain Basbridge lost its 
significance, for it is doubtful if the colonel would have endangered the 
good work going on at Saco by abandoning the command to Larriker, 
who, though pulling tolerably well in the wheel-team, would be sure 
to play the devil in the lead. 

Mr. Bimble was glad to see the captain again, for company respon- 
sibilities sat heavily upon the lieutenant, who wanted more time to 
devote to a new variety of polyanthus, besides having high hopes of a 
blue rose. Colonel Longbow had waited patiently for the arrival of 
Basbridge. Just as General Butler was quite confident none of his 
Confederate friends would assassinate him for the pleasure of securing 
General Phelps in his stead, so Longbow believed that a few weeks 
of Basbridge would furnish a large harvest of aspirations for the 
return of the colonel himself. To bring out the real merits of the 
senior there is nothing like having an energetic second in command. 
If kept well-bottled up, he is sure to make it lively when the cork is 
drawn. 

For Captain Basbridge was more purely a soldier than Plussmore 
or Straightedge, or atiy of the people heretofore passed in review. 
His grandfather had been on the right side of the rail-fence at Bunker 
Hill, and his father was out in our ’15,—a delegate to the. Hart- 
ford Convention, which met, as everybody knows, to devise means for 
bringing the war to an end by a more efficient prosecution. His youth 
had been nourished on “Tales of the Indian War” and “Stories of 
Seventy-Six.” In the solitude of the garret he buckled on the pater- 
nal sword, crossed the Delaware, and stormed Trenton, when more 
prosaic boys were hunting birds’-nests or picking blackberries. 

Nor was his enthusiasm burned out at the Academy, nor by his 
subaltern service, disappointing and unfruitful as that seemed. He 
held on to his conception of a true soldier, as one ready to take the 
field at a moment’s notice, prepared to march or fight, and qualified 
to get out of legs, sword, pistol, or musket all that lay in the best of 
them to do. 

Perhaps this is rather a material view of the art, the natural 
results when bread and beef run to muscle rather than brain, but 
men twenty-four carat fine are very hard to be ound, and it is a 
good deal to keep a twelve-carat composition bright and clean. 

So Captain Basbridge tolerated no furniture except a field-desk, 
camp-chair, and cot-bed. His library was limited to Cesar’s Com- 
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mentaries and Plutarch’s Lives. He was given to long walks, coming 
home on what the outsiders called a dog-trot, but which was really — 
double-time. 

He refreshed himself daily with the bayonet exercise, the use of 
the foils, and pistol-practice. He rose at reveille, dined at noon, and 
went to bed at tattoo, and generally conducted himself like the con- 
scientious military maniac he really was. 

The great trouble with all such folks is that they are not content 
to travel by themselves, but insist upon taking their neighbors along. 
If some pachyderm finds the wearing of a hair shirt only an agree- 
able titillation, he straightway insists that other people of much 
more tenuous skin shall wear nothing but hair shirts, just as my 
friend the deacon, who takes great comfort in the belief of pagan 
damnation,—for they are three thousand miles away, and mere geo- 
graphical incidents,—waxes exceeding wroth with weak brothers who 
would like to share heaven with Terence as well as Tertullian, and 
believe Herodotus would turn out quite as good company as Saint 
Jude. 

So far as the idiots are concerned who are up and at work before 
sunrise, it is a mercy that less restless men are so much in the majority, 
for nobody, not even the deacon, is so vindictive and malignant as the 
man who cannot sleep towards the man who can. 

Well,—what became of Captain Basbridge in this world, where 
merit is sure to be rewarded and success is guaranteed to honest effort, 
every man getting at last just what he deserves ? 

He was shot in the back by an Indian squaw, and was buried on 
the head-waters of the Nueces River, while the opportunities, political 
and social, of 1861 dropped a pair of stars upon the shoulders of 
Larriker, who did not know Epaminondas from Isaiah, and carried a 
feather-bed with him throughout the rebellion. This by way of antici- 
pation, and to encourage the youthful soldier of to-day. Into the ways 
and means by which Captain Basbridge improved his interval of tem- 
porary command at Fort Saco we do not propose to enter now. Our 
business lies more particularly with Colonel Longbow, whom his old 
friends at Carter Barracks were glad to meet. 

And, fortunately, he was enabled to hear Captain Boomer’s, inter- 
esting paper “On the Value of Half-Hours.” This was an effort to 
show how much may be done in a very little time. Trifles rightly 
handled become events. The cackling of geese saved Rome when the 
Gauls were at the gates, because Sergeant Manlius slept very poorly on 
a surfeit of parched corn and dried figs the night before, and, readily 
wakened by the racket, had no trouble in tumbling the intrusive bar- 
barians over the cliff. 

But, suppose that Manlius had been obliged to get into a pair of 
uniform pants, pull on a pair of cavalry boots, hunt up a sabre, to say 
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nothing of a forage-cap and a set of false teeth, of what use would the 
geese have been ? 

Glory lay much closer to hand in the brave days of old, when a 
tunic served both for a night-shirt and full-dress. 

Boomer was not disposed to leave the geese without a rival in his- 
tory, and reminded his audience that snipe did a good turn for Prince 
Charlie and his Highlanders, whose guide, in hunting that fugacious 
bird through the morass of Tranent, gained the knowledge that enabled 
him to lead the Stuart in upon the flank of Sir John Cope and his 
army. And the fate of the House of Hanover was suspended in the 
half-hour of debate that ended in the Jacobite retreat from York. 

More than one scholar, in the interval between first and second bell 
for dinner, has added a new language to his vocabulary, and many a 
famous table-talker has in those moments gathered from forgotten 
harvests the impromptus of the next hour. 

What lucky coincidences have carried the anxious cadet through 
the perils of a June examination, who, glancing at the text-book just 
before the call, is guided to the very problem afterwards awarded him 
by the Board. And it is on record of one of the world, a hard case as 
well as a hard rider, brought to a realizing sense of his condition only 
by the accident itself, that 


‘“‘ Between the stirrup and the ground 
He mercy sought and mercy found. ”’ 


Think of it! So much more than all the kingdoms of this world 
won in a moment of time. 

Who can read of the miserable halt of the Duke of Brunswick on 
the Moselle in 1792 with any patience whatever? Had he pushed 
straight for Paris with anything like the energy of Bliicher’s march to 
Wavre, the Bourbons might now be at the Tuileries. 

But this nephew of the great Frederick waited and waited and wrote 
proclamations. Here was the very place for that *‘ half-hour of Dun- 
dee,” in which empires are lost and won. Failing that, the vermin of 
the French capital had it all their own way until the man did come in 
the shape of that bronze artillery officer, who blew them into space 
with his guns. He was given to bulletins, too, but only after the 
battle, when generals are entitled to a little relaxation. 

And there was Choate, who never had much time to spare, but 
occupied every odd moment with a line or two from Homer or a 
half-page of Burke, and so kept replenished the magazines of rhetoric 
which fed his munificent expenditures, 

There was Southey, who divided the day into exact portions,—so 
much to reading, so much to writing, so much to prose, so much to 
poetry, this hour to Brazil and that hour to Madoc, not forgetting a 
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moment for the madame’s muffins, which Shelley too openly despised, 
and so brought down upon him the housewife’s wrath. 

We are not, however, particularly disposed to inculcate what are 
called regular habits of life, run by the clock. It was Frederick the 
Great, again, whose father scheduled out the day for him with such 
painful precision that he nearly made him a deserter. He is to rise 
at seven o'clock, to pray, wash, powder, and dress himself with the 
utmost speed, not to exceed a quarter of an hour for all. Break- 
fast was to be finished in seven minutes, and then came twenty-three 
minutes of more prayer and Bible-reading, with a hymn. This was 
the beginning of the Sunday programme. He was railroaded through 
the week-days with greater haste and less prayer and no soap, as is 
clearly specified in the instructions to tutors. 

He became the Great even in spite of this; the inevitable result of 
which could not be other than an aversion for religion and a fondness 
for perfumery. 

Perhaps no man economized his time to greater advantage than 
Walter Scott, but the systematic and unvarying allotment of it to any 
set scale of work he did not approve, saying that he had known 
many men of that sort, and they were all—blockheads. Life is 
spoiled in watching for the hour rather than doing the work, irre- 
spective of limits. It is like the pestiferous player at whist, who 
concentrates all his energies upon the answer to a call for trumps, 
and having achieved that, is too exhausted for anything further. 

There are many varieties of time, and most of them may be safely 
left to the custody of the astronomers; but real time goes by jerks 
like the grasshopper, with all sorts of intervals, that will hold a 
literary nugget of some kind to the enrichment of the reader. 

A crown octavo comes nearest to a general fit. As for quartos, 
they are an incumbrance, useful only in identifying the strata of civ- 
ilization to which they have belonged, like the bones of the mastodon 
and the scales of the Pterichthys. 

The devil, whose business it is to find work for idle hands, is 
to be opposed by the printer’s devil, and, instead of thinking of the 
pretty girl that has vanished round the corner, you are to pull out 
Wordsworth in duodecimo and commit to memory a few lines of 
the “ Prelude,” or ruminate upon one of Walt Whitman’s “ Leaves 
of Grass,” having carefully exercised a due police upon the pepper- 
wort mixed with it. 

It is true that Boomer’s essay stopped considerably short of the 
point we have now reached. But there is no help for it, and he will 
have to remain in abeyance until this episode is finished. 

We were going on to remark upon the inconvenience of the present 
standards of culture. In Boston, for instance, they are said to value 
people according to their vowels; vase is the shibboleth. In New 
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York, according to income,—nothing under a million need apply. 
In Philadelphia, according to ancestry,—the Penn family preferred. 
In Chicago a ten-story house is indispensable, with brass fenders, 
gilt ceiling, and majolica tiles. In San Francisco anything under 
’49 is off-color, and in New Orleans one needs to be a lottery vice- 
president at the very least. 

Now, it might be possible to do away with all these local esti- 
mates and establish a common measurement in books, individuals to 
be rated as one-, ten-, a hundred-, a thousand-, or ten-thousand-volume 
men. But the trouble with this scale is at which end to begin. 
The value, like the mercury, is quite often at the bottom, or just 
where the column leaves the zero-point, rather than where it runs into 
expression by four figures or more. 

Take Magliabecchi, for instance, whose books covered the floor, 
the chairs, the table, the bed, overflowed the staircase, and flooded the 
attic. A poly-volume man was he, but not enough of him is remembered 
to enable one to spell his name rightly without reference to “ Lip- 
pincott.” 

There was Heber, who died while making out memoranda for more 
books, with over a hundred thousand on hand. Had he, however, 
written “ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” it would have carried 
him farther towards immortality than the six-volume catalogues of his 
libraries will ever do. 

After all, are not the men of one volume the strongest? President 
Lincoln was a five-volume man, and few are greater than he, not- 
withstanding the ten octavos in which they have undertaken to dif- 
fuse the story of his life. His two inaugural addresses and the 
Gettysburg speech were enough. 

Contrast Bunyan, with his one volume, and Southey, again, with his 
fourteen thousand and calm confidence in eternal fame. Nobody now 
knows anything of “ Thalaba,” but “ Pilgrim’s Progress” continues to 
teach thousands all the religion they have, as “ Robinson Crusoe” does 
geography. 

Verily, the book is nothing, but the transmutation of it into mental 
and spiritual fibre is much. 

In the house of a city by the sea, somewhere this side of the Saint 
Lawrence, was a gallery lined with shelves from floor to ceiling, broken 
into alcoves by the door, the windows, and a fire-place deep and sub- 
lime, for in the chimney over the mantel and bordered by mirrors the 
whole height of the wall rose a window that looked out upon a 
park, and even revealed now and then the white sails of a ship on 
the sea. 

The shelves were cherry and oak alternate, with solid backing set 
out from the wall. Here were thousands of volumes bound in whole 
morocco or polished calf or with satin covers, some in boards of cedar 
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or sandal-wood, and more in Russia leather, while the cases of others 
were inlaid with malachite and precious stones. 

Opposite each alcove were ebony tables and capacious arm-chairs, 
cushioned and leather-covered. 

Of the auriferous official who had accumulated these treasures in 
so suitable a setting, we coveted neither the wife nor the maid-servant. 
Oxen and asses he had none except as will be seen. 

But books were known in the days of Deuteronomy, for Kirjath- 
Sepher was the “city of books,” so they come legitimately within the 
prohibition of “anything that is his.” This was our sin. As the sailor 
complained of the unequal distribution of prize-money and the bullets, 
—the admiral getting most of the one, and Jack most of the other, 
—so we regretted that the soul that aspires for morocco extra and 
red-letter titles is so seldom conjoined with the purse that satisfies the 
binder. 

But, lo! the auriferous official died, and there came a man of the 
stock of Jacob and gave the heir a check and took the library to 
Cortlandt Street, save and except the malachite and the precious 
stones. 

Even though, then, one gather a library as the wind gathers the 
sand into a sterile heap on which neither grain nor grass are found, the 
possibilities of growth are always there biding their time, and the shelves 
on which were piled the spoils of a Roxburghe shall, in due course, be 
gleaned by the buyers of Paternoster Row. 

So far as books could help him out in his paper, Captain Boomer 
was willing enough to use them ; but, to be honest, he had little respect 
for two out of the three R’s of common-school education. 

Books were well enough for invalids or exiles, more especially if 
in solitary confinement ; but, cried Boomer, Why in heaven if a man 
can talk should he read? The chances of sickness or shipwreck might 
pardon the accumulation of an occasional library. Why heap up carved 
marble in a graveyard, or gilt-edged philosophy in a parlor? 

The captain preferred what he called conversation, but which some- 
body—a victim doubtless—has denominated oneversation. True enough 
it is, that an idea to have a real value for any man must be coined in 
his own speech. So long as it lies on deposit in thought or memory 
merely, it much resembles the securities of the Maverick Bank, and 
when called for may not be found, or has, perhaps, been spoiled by too 
long storage like commissary cheese. 

“ Ask and ye shall receive,” concluded Boomer ; but there is nothing 
like giving proper credit for your material, and the captain allowed 
that he was quoting—Socrates. 

“Yes,” said Colonel Peppercorn, as he and his guest Longbow 
were discussing the events of the evening in the colonel’s library, —“ Yes, 
but word of mouth can only take us back a generation or two, while 
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the pen makes us contemporaries of the pyramid builders. My father 
could tell me how Washington looked, but on the bricks of Babylon 
we can read the family history of men who have been dead for three 
millenniums. I prefer the brick to Boomer.” 

“The captain seems to be as brisk as ever.” 

Now to a man as quiet and reflective as the colonel, Boomer was 
something of an irritant, as was manifest in the reply, “ Well, there is 
the clatter of a windmill, and there is the clatter of the stones that grind 
out the grain—I am afraid there is more noise than flour.—Boomer 
has many good points, but the great beauty of a book is that you can 
shut it up, and that is more than you can do with most talkers. If it 
were possible for Macaulay to become a bore, one shudders at the infer- 
ence in the case of ordinary men.” 

“Yes, but books are expensive things to carry round with you,” 
said Longbow, who was thinking of his freight-bill to Fort Saco. 

“ Nonsense,” replied the colonel, very energetically. “No book 
was ever written from which profit enough to pay for its transportation 
could not be extracted.” 

“ Rather a broad proposition that ; oat, no doubt your own shelves 
would support it; I doubt if mine eonld.’ 

“My Weary had a very natural growth. One book suggested 
others, and these more, and so on continually until you see the result,” 
said the colonel, with a sweep of the hand around the horizon. 

“ And you maintain that among so much wheat there are no tares,”’ 
for books of all sorts and conditions were visible. There was a bud 
of a smile on the colonel’s face as he looked at Longbow, but it was 
evident that gentleman spoke solely from an agricultural point of 
view. 

“Yes, I say as before, there are good books and better books, but 
none absolutely worthless in a gentleman’s collection.” 

“ Well, then, if I take a volume at random and look into it any- 
where, I shall be sure to find something of value, shall I ?” 

Now, this was an amplification of the colonel’s original proposition. 
There will be some good berries in every box, but you do not expect 
to find them in the middle. Nevertheless, the colonel, like the book- 
lover he was, consented to the experiment. Longbow glanced along 
the shelves, took down the most insignificant specimen he could find, 
knocked the dust off- 

“ Last line, right-hand page,” cried the colonel. 

“Very well,” said Longbow, and he opened the book and read, 
“There are those in whom——-eh——eh——_”” 

“Goon; go on!” 

“In whom profanity appears to be a secretion of the throat.” 

The colonel’s laugh could have been heard out on the street. Long- 
bow, not unmindful of former fruitfulness in the particular exudation 
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referred to, remained as solemn as an undertaker, slowly turning over 
the leaves, Suddenly his face lightened, “When you get through, 
colonel, I will be glad to continue the reading.” 

“Entirely at your service, Longbow; delighted to listen.” 

“ At times occasions arise,”—and Longbow looked full at the 
colonel to insure his attention,—“ At times occasions arise when pro- 


fanity becomes a religious duty.” 
H. W. C. 


Vou. VII. N. S.No, 6. 
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THE CAPTAIN'S STORY.’ 


Ir was a dark, gloomy morning in the month of March, 1844. Off the 
Battery, in the harbor of New York, lay the sloop of war “Cham- 
plain,” about to sail for the West Indies and the Spanish Main. The 
wind was raw and fresh from the N.N.W. The sky was overcast, 
and there was a feeling of snow in the air. The chain had been hove 
short, the top-sails were set, and the courses, top-gallant-sails, jib, and 
spanker were loose, and ready for making sail. The ship had been 
put under “sailing orders” for midnight, the day previous, which 
meant that every one should be on board at that time. Before lifting 
the anchor, the captain directed the first lieutenant to beat to quarters, 
to see if every officer and man was on board and at his station. 

The lively music of the drum and fife started every one hurrying 
to his station, and the men were rapidly mustered, and the division 
officers passed aft to report all accounted for to the executive officer. 

All reported but one officer. The waist division seemed to have 
its full complement of men, but Lieutenant Singleton, the officer in 
charge, was not at his quarters. 

“Corporal of the guard,” sang out Mr. Draper, the first lieutenant, 
“90 below, and see if you can find Mr. Singleton.” The corporal soon 
returned, saluted, and reported. _ 

“ Mr. Singleton is nowhere below, sir.” Hurried inquiries revealed 
the fact that no one had seen the lieutenant, and so the executive re- 
ported to the captain. 

“ Officers and men all accounted for, sir, except Lieutenant Single- 
ton, who is not on board the ship. 

Captain Tempest was a “ Tartar.” Fierce and rigid in his ideas 
of discipline, he was stern and exacting, and inflicted punishment with 
an unsparing hand when he deemed it necessary. He had given orders 
on the preceding day that all the officers should be on board by mid- 
night, and here was one missing, and his orders had been disregarded. 

“ Were all the officers informed of the fact that the ship was under 
sailing orders at midnight ?” he sternly asked the first lieutenant. 


1 Reprinted from “A Christmas at Sea,”’ a volume of short stories, just issued by 
L. R. Hamersly & Co., publishers of this magazine. 
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“They were sir,” answered that officer. 

“ Has the navy-yard boat shoved off yet?” inquired the captain. 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Detain her, sir. I have a letter to send.” And retiring to his 
cabin he wrote the following dispatch to the Honorable Secretary of 
the Navy: 

“U.S. Sure ‘ CHAMPLAIN,’ 
‘NEw York Harsor, March 14, 1844. 

* «“Srr,—Lieutenant Gustavus Singleton of this ship went on shore yesterday 
with directions to return on board by midnight. He failed to do so, in direct 
violation of my orders. 

“T trust that the Honorable Secretary will see that suitable punishment is 
inflicted upon this delinquent. _ shall sail without him. 

““ Very respectfully, 
‘“‘THoMas TEMPEST, 
““ Captain Commanding. 

‘“THE HonoraBLeE J. R. Mason, 

“ Secretary of the Navy.”’ . 

“Send this letter by the navy-yard boat. Get under way, sir,” 
said the captain. 

On the preceding day, Lieutenant Singleton had gone on shore to 
make a few purchases, and to have a ramble through the streets, in- 
tending to return on board the “Champlain” in the sunset boat. He 
had finished his business, and was sauntering slowly down Broadway, 
when he saw a carriage drawn by a pair of spirited horses, which were 
evidently unmanageable, come dashing up the street towards him. 
Without an instant’s hesitation he sprang at the heads of the frightened 
animals, and caught the one nearest him by the bridle. The velocity 
of the horses dragged him for some distance, but his weight finally 
threw the horse, which fell heavily upon the young man. The strug- 
gling animals were quickly secured, and the lieutenant was borne 
insensible into a drug-store. 

The occupants of the carriage were two ladies, evidently mother 
and daughter. They were much frightened, but unhurt, and, procur- 
ing another carriage, were driven rapidly away, without seeming to 
know just how their vehicle had been stopped, or what had happened. 

Lieutenant Singleton fell into good hands. His wounded head was 
plastered and bandaged, and, regaining consciousness, he soon fell asleep 
under the influence of opiates, and slept until morning. 

When he awoke, he shouted,— 

“ Hello! where am I?” 

“In the surgery of Hobson’s drug-store,” said an attendant, coming 
forward. 

“ How came I here, and what is the matter with me?” he asked. 

The case was explained to him, and then he remembered who he 
was, and about the ship. 

“ What time is it?” he said, anxiously. 
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“ Nearly eight o’clock in the morning,” was the answer. 

“Get a carriage instantly,” he cried. “ My ship will sail without 
” 

So he drove rapidly to the Battery, and saw the “Champlain,” 
under all sail, going down the harbor. 

He chartered a tug and started in chase, and finally caught the ship 
off the Romer, and was assisted on board. 

He was a sorry sight. His head was bandaged, his left arm was 
in a sling, and his clothing was soiled and torn. 

Captain Tempest, rigid, wrathful, and neat in his undress uniform, 
stood upon the quarter-deck as Mr. Singleton came on board. The 
latter was weak, and tottered as he reached the deck. 

The captain blazed at once. 

“Sir, you are a disgrace to the service. “You are evidently intoxi- 
cated, and have probably been in some drunken brawl. Go below, sir, 
and consider yourself under arrest. Deliver your sword to the first 
lieutenant, and confine yourself to the quarters that will be assigned 


” 


me, 


you. 
“Captain,” faltered Singleton, “an unfortunate accident 


“Silence, sir!” thundered the captain. “ Obey the order I have 
given you instantly.” 

Singleton turned to go below, but the excitement had been too 
much for him, and he fell fainting to the deck, and was carried to his 


quarters. 
Captain Thomas Tempest, although a rigid disciplinarian, was a fine 


officer. He had a gallant record, and stood very high with his supe- 
riors. His subordinates respected his abilities, but would prefer to 
serve in some other ship. His fierce temper and unyielding disposition 
made him many enemies, but any duty intrusted to him was certain to 
be performed well, and as he was not afraid of responsibility, his repu- 
tation was good. 

The surgeon promptly placed Lieutenant Singleton upon the sick- 
list, and reported him as suffering from “contusion of the head, 
lacerated left arm, and many bruises.” 

Captain Tempest sent for the surgeon. 

“ Doctor, how was this officer injured ?” he inquired. 

“T am unable to find out, sir,” said the surgeon. “ He is feverish 
and slightly delirious.” 

“These young men have very bad habits,” said the captain. “He 
has undoubtedly been on a spree, and has been engaged in a disgraceful 
brawl. I shall make an example of him. He was drunk when he 
came on board.” 

The doctor was a man of experience and made no answer. He kept 


his counsel and retired. 
The “Champlain” made good speed southward. The gloomy 
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weather was soon Jeft behind, and the balmy breezes and azure skies of 
the ocean beyond the Gulf Stream made all on board soon forget the 
March blasts and the chilling clouds of the coast. Heavy clothing was 
put away, and a summer brightness filled the air. The trade-winds 
were met well north, and the noble ship, with every sail drawing, stood 
up gallantly to her work, and on the tenth day after leaving New 
York swept majestically into the harbor of St. Thomas, and saluted 
the flag-officer in command of the squadron with thirteen guns. 

Captain Tempest went on board the flag-ship in full uniform, to 
report to the commander-in-chief. An officer’s guard was paraded on 
the quarter-deck, which presented arms as he came over the side, and 
he was conducted to the cabin with much ceremony, where he was 
received by the kind-hearted old flag-officer. After presenting his 
report of the passage out, the captain handed in a paper giving in detail 
the circumstances of the case of Lieutenant Singleton. 

The commander-in-chief had grown old in his country’s service. 
His venerable head was crowned with a glory of gray hair, and a more 
honorable, upright man never wore the naval uniform. He was always 
just, but dearly loved mercy. He remembered that he had once been 
young, and that youth is a season of high spirits and generous im- 
pulses. The case, by Captain Tempest’s report, was a grave one, but 
the venerable officer desired to sift the matter thoroughly before taking 
action. ‘ Captain,” said he, “this is a very serious report. What is 
the reputation of this officer?” 

“ He has never sailed with me before, sir, and has recently joined 
my ship. There was no cause of complaint against him until this 
occasion, when he deliberately disobeyed my orders, came on board in 
a disreputable condition, and was so drunk that he fell insensible 
on the deck before me, as the report recites. These occurrences are 
becoming too common, and [I trust you will bring him to trial by 
a court-martial.” 

Captain Tempest really believed that his statements were true. The 
rigid condition of his mind and temper led him to suppose that the 
requirements of justice and discipline could not be satisfied unless this 
young officer was severely punished ; and so, by every argument in his 
power, he endeavored to persuade the flag-officer to order a court- 
martial, 

Lieutenant Singleton recovered his bodily health under the care of 
the surgeon, but his mind cherished deep resentment for the unjust 
treatment that he was subjected to. He brooded over his troubles, and 
sometimes felt impelled to resign his commission and leave a service 
where arrogance coult inflict such hurtful blows, and where his proud 
spirit could be so wounded. He kept his counsel strictly, made no 
confidants, and nourished his wrongs in his own heart, but gave no 
sign of what he suffered. 
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He was furnished a copy of the captain’s report to the flag-officer, 
and was given an opportunity of making any explanation that he saw 
proper. 

Smarting under a sense of wrong, he contented himself with. a 
brief answer, disclaiming any disobedience of orders, accounting for 
his appearance by an accident that temporarily disabled him, and 
emphatically denying any intoxication. 

When this communication, which was curt and not particularly 
respectful, reached the commander-in-chief, that officer read it several 
times, and reluctantly convened a general court-martial to try Lieuten- 
ant Singleton. 

On the succeeding week a small blue ball was run up to the mizzen 
royal mast-head, a gun was fired, the stops were broken, and the Union 
Jack floating on the breeze showed that a naval general court-martial 
was in session on board the flag-ship. It was composed of nine officers, 
all senior to the accused, and they assembled in full uniform to perform 
their grave and important duties. 

At a long table in the cabin the court sat. The president, in this 
case the captain of the flag-ship, was at its head. On his right sat the 
officer next in rank, the second on his left, the third on the right, and 
soon. At the foot of the table sat the judge-advocate, a captain of 
marines. Before each member was placed writing materials, and the 
various law-books in use were on the table for reference, if necessary. 
At a smaller table, on the right of the judge-advocate, sat the accused. 

The court was organized, and the first officer to be tried was asked 
if he objected to any member of the court sitting on his trial. 

Lieutenant Singleton had no objection to any member present, and 
the president of the court administered the oath to the judge-advocate, 
and then the members standing in a circle, each with his ungloved right 
hand resting on the Bible, were sworn to “ well and truly try, without 
prejudice or partiality, the case now before the court.” Then, begin- 
ning with the president, each in turn kissed the book, and the court 
was in session. 

The accused was offered an opportunity to introduce counsel, if he 
wished to employ any one in that capacity, but he declined the offer 
and sat down. 

There were three charges, and to each charge one specification. 

The charges were,— 

1. Disobedience of orders. 

2. Drunkenness. 

3. Conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. 

It is unnecessary to state the specifications in the case. Each was 
an exact recital of the facts as given in the report of Captain Tempest, 
alleging that the accused had willfully disobeyed his order, in not re- 
turning on board within the time directed ; that when he did return 
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he was intoxicated ; and that the condition of his clothing and person 
was such, in addition to his intoxication, as to show conduct unbe- 
coming an officer and a gentleman. 

Called upon to hearken to the reading of the charges and specifica- 
tions, the accused stood at attention, while they were read, and to each 
and all pleaded in a firm voice, “ Not guilty.” 

The court regarded the accused with interest. To most of them he 
was personally unknown. They saw a tall, erect figure, with curly 
brown air, well-knit frame, and a singularly intelligent countenance. 
A clear blue eye calmly looked upon the court, and none of the evasive 
glances of guilt could be discerned. 

The prosecution then proceeded. Captain Tempest being called as a 
witness, and duly sworn by the president of the court, testified to giving 
the order putting the ship under sailing orders ; to finding the accused 
missing at quarters in the morning; to his drunkenness on coming on 
board, and to his appearance generally. The captain gave his evidence 
with much emphasis, and regarded the accused sternly as he did so. 

The lieutenant did not wish to cross-examine this witness, who, 
after approving his testimony, withdrew. 

The executive officer testified to the same effect as the captain, 
except that he could not be certain as to the fact of intoxication. 

The accused took a few notes, but did not cross-examine. 

The court then adjourned, and as the flag was hauled down a clipper 
schooner was seen entering the harbor, bringing the mails from the 
United States. 

The one soft spot in Captain Tempest’s soul was love for his 
wife and daughter. The latter, a lovely girl of eighteen years, was 
her ‘father’s idol. She was devoted to him, and could svothe and calm 
his fiercest moods; and there was nothing that he would not do at her 
bidding. 

The captain sat in the cabin of his ship, on the evening of the day 
that he had given his evidence before the court-martial, reading his 
letters from home. A shaded lamp shed a soft radiance about the 
place, and lighted up a pretty interior that was more like a boudoir on 
shore than the cabin of a ship. Loving hands had, with much care, 
added those soft touches which none but woman can give, and pretty 
articles of luxury aud beauty were everywhere visible. 

The captain opened a bulky letter in the delicate handwriting of his 
daughter. After detailing all the minute home-news of friends and 
relatives, the letter went on as follows : 

“After taking you to the wharf, dear papa, in the carriage, the after- 
noon before you sailed, we stood on the Battery watching your boat 
until you reached the ship. Then mamma and I looked at each other, 
and both burst into tears. We could not help it, papa; we felt so 
very lonesome and desolate. 
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“The air was cold and piercing, and the horses seemed very restive. 
We did not notice it particularly, but after we had entered the carriage 
they started at a very rapid rate up Broadway, and we soon knew by 
the swaying of the vehicle that the horses were running away. We 
threw our arms about each other and clung convulsively, not knowing 
what our fate would be. Near Trinity Church our speed was abruptly 
checked, and then we stopped. We were helped from the carriage, and 
were so frightened that we took a hack standing near and hurried home, 
neither of us hurt, but frightened and excited very much. 

“ The carriage came home in a little while. One of the horses was 
hurt and lame, but is recovering now. What a narrow escape we had ! 

“ But this is not all the story, and it seems wonderful sometimes, 
papa, how things occur. Only think of it ! we were saved from danger, 
and perhaps death, by one of the officers of your ship. 

“ The coachman said that after starting the horses took the bits in 
their teeth and began a mad run up Broadway. He could not control 
them. Suddenly a tall young man sprang at the head of the horse 
nearest him, caught the bridle, and held on with all his might. The 
horse soon fell, and we were horrified to hear that he had fallen upon 
our preserver, and that he was taken up insensible and carried into a 
neighboring drug-store. 

“ Fancy our feelings! Mamma immediately sent for Uncle Tom, but 
he was away, and we could not see him until the next morning. He at 
once went in search of our deliverer, but found that he had left in 
haste, and that he was Lieutenant Singleton, of the “ Champlain.” 

“We were very sorry not to be able to express our gratitude to 
him, and fear very much that you sailed before he was able to get on 
board. . 

“Some gentlemen, friends of Uncle Tom, who saw the whole scene, 
say that Mr. Singleton acted with great bravery, and that he was 
severely injured. 

“Uncle Tom went to Washington a day or two afterwards and saw 
the Secretary of the Navy, and told him the whole story. Mr. Mason 
was much interested, and said that he would take such steps as were 
necessary, and that as Lieutenant Singleton had not reported to the 
department, he had probably rejoined his ship before she sailed.” 

When Captain Tempest had read so far in his daughter’s letter, he 
stopped. His agitation was great. The officer whom he had relent- 
lessly pursued in his strict interpretation of his duty, and of the main- 
tenance of discipline, had actually saved his dear ones from injury, and 
perhaps death; had been severely hurt himself, and at the earliest 
moment had used every effort to rejoin his ship. 

He saw it all now. He wasa very proud man. To find himself 
in such a wrong position was a bitter experience to him. He recalled 
how his efforts had been used with the commander-in-chief to have the 
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supposed culprit tried by court-martial, and had heaped indignity and 
official insult upon the preserver of his wife and daughter. He was © 
utterly and absolutely in the wrong, and he knew it, and furthermore, 
every one else must know it. Remorse and humiliation touched him 
to the heart. 

While the captain was in this mental condition, the orderly entered 
the cabin, saluted, and presented a letter, saying, “ From the flag-ship, 
sir.” 

Opening it, he read the following: 


‘¢Navy DEPARTMENT, April 8, 1844. 
‘¢Srr,—The receipt of your letter to the department, dated March 14, in reference 
to Lieutenant Gustavus Singleton, is hereby acknowledged. The Department has 
been informed that the absence of Lieutenant Singleton on this occasion was caused 
by injuries received while performing an act of great personal bravery, whereby he 
probably saved the lives of two ladies, who proved to be your wife and daughter. 
‘‘The Department highly appreciates the daring displayed by this officer, upon 
the occasion mentioned, and desires that you will communicate to him its com- 
mendation for his conduct. 
“Very respectfully, 
“J. R. Mason, 


“ Secretary of the Navy. 
‘“‘CapTtain THomas Trempsst, U.S.N., 


‘‘Commanding U. 8S. S. ‘Champlain,’ St. Thomas, West Indies.” 


The court-martial met the next morning, pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. The gun was again fired, the jack hoisted at the mizzen, 
and the accused presented himself before the court. 

After the assembling of the members, the orderly informed the 
judge-advocate that Captain Tempest desired a private interview with 
him. Retiring together, the captain laid before the officer of the 
court the communication from the Honorable Secretary of the Navy, 
and also informed him of the contents of his daughter’s letter. 

The judge-advocate returned and addressed the court as follows: 

‘May it please the court, the prosecution will call no more wit- 
nesses, and will close its case here. It is entirely within the province 
of the court to call any witnesses at any time to make clear any desired 
point, but I do not think it will be necessary. 

“Tnformation has reached me that alters, very materially, the 
question and bearing of the charges and specifications, and it is neces- 
sary, for the just determination of the case, that evidence for the 
defense shall be introduced at once.” 

At the suggestion of a member the court was cleared, and the 
judge-advocate explained the new aspect of the case, and his course 
was approved. 

The court was reopened, and the first witness called was the 
surgeon, who testified most emphatically that the accused was not 
intoxicated at the time specified; that when he fell upon the deck 
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he had fainted from loss of blood and exhaustion ; and further, that 
from several years’ acquaintance and association with him he knew 
Lieutenant Singleton to be an absolute teetotaler. 

This evidence created some sensation in the court, and several 
members asked questions to make the evidence more exact and 
pertinent. 

The judge-advocate of a naval court-martial may act in a dual 
capacity. First, he is the prosecutor, and after the prosecution has 
closed, he may advise the accused as to his defense, if he has no 
counsel, That officer, therefore, retired with Mr. Singleton, and soon 
convinced him that his case could be left in the hands of the court. 

Great was the astonishment among the spectators when the judge- 
advocate directed the orderly to call Captain Thomas Tempest as a 
witness for the defense. 

The captain came gravely in, and took his seat as a witness before 
the court. 

With a pale face and a quiet manner, Captain Tempest gave his 
evidence. He told of the news that he had received from home 
that had led him to believe that his former conclusions in regard 
to the conduct of the accused had been wrong, and produced and 
offered in evidence the letter of the Secretary of the Navy, which 
was admitted and a copy appended to the record. The witness did 
not spare himself, and amid a breathless silence detailed the circum- 
stances as described in the letter of his daughter. This was irregular 
evidence, but so great was the interest excited in the court, that it was 
decided to admit it, in order to make the case clear to the revising 
authority. 

At the time of which we write, the accused could not testify in 
his own behalf, a custom that is now changed. Lieutenant Singleton 
was unable to procure witnesses to testify for him in relation to the 
accident, but the letter of the Secretary of the Navy, an official 
paper, could be admitted, and was emphatic in its nature. A written 
defense, embodying all the facts of the case, was submitted to the 
court, and that body of officers unanimously declared the accused 
“most honorably acquitted.” 

The proceedings and finding of the court were puemsighty approved 
by the commander-in-chief, and promulgated in a general order to 
the squadron. 

Two days afterwards, on board the “ Champlain,” Captain Tempest 
ordered, “All hands called to muster.” — 

The boatswain and his mates, with their shrill pipes, sounded 
“Attention!” and then their hoarse summons, “All hands to muster!” 
resounded through the ship. 

The officers in undress uniform with swords assembled on the star- 
board side of the quarter-deck. In the starboard waist the petty 
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officers, neat and spotless in their attire, stood in two ranks. The 
marine guard, under arms, were on the port side of the quarter-deck, 
while just forward of them was the remainder of the crew in four 
ranks, 

All hands were reported “up and aft.” The national standard 
floated from the mizzen peak. The decks were spotless in their 
purity. A rowof glistening hammocks capped the rail on either side. 
Carefully-spread awnings shaded the deck, while aloft the rigging 
and spars made accurate and sharply-defined lines against the blue 
sky. The guns shone with their bright polish, and the brass-work 
was refulgent in its brilliancy. It was a sight to charm a seaman’s 
eye and heart, and was full of a romantic beauty that is now passing 
away. 

In the midst of absolute stillness, Captain Tempest came from 
his cabin and stepped upon the quarter-deck. Officers and men 
uncovered and stood at attention. 

After a short pause, the captain slowly and distinctly read the 
general order from the commander-in-chief, giving the decision of 
the court-martial in the case of Lieutenant Singleton, and the flag- 
officer’s approval thereof. 

Then, with a pale face and quivering lips, this violent but just 
officer spoke as follows: 

“The order that I have just read has given to you all the official 
record of this case, in which I am forced to confess a gallant and meri- 
torious officer was most unjustly brought to trial, and profoundly 
humiliated, mainly by my personal efforts. 

“ But there is another side to the matter, which concerns me alone. 
It is justice and a necessity, so the character of Lieutenant Singleton 
may be fully vindicated, that I should say before the officers and crew 
of this ship, who have witnessed his treatment at my hands, that my 
action was most unjust to him, and unmerited by him. In my earnest 
desire to. maintain discipline, and to perform my duty as I understand 
it, I have willfully injured the man who had ventured his life to pre- 
serve to me those whom I love dearer than life itself. I have deemed 
this public reparation due as well to him as to myself. Pipe down, sir.” 

Captain Tempest turned away with a quivering lip to re-enter his 
cabin, and old Tommy Turner, the master-at-arms, sung out,— 

“Boys, we knows a man when we sees one. ‘Three cheers for 
Captain Tempest.” 

CHarLEs H. RockwELL, 
Commander U.S.N. 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


In his recently-published life of Rodney, Hannay, speaking of the 
opposing French and English fleets in the West Indies,—portions of 
which fleets were to have such an influence upon our own fortunes,— 
says that the comparative quality of the forces of Rodney and the 
Comte de Guichen is “a question not easy to settle.” 

“In that respect Rodney ought, if our rather complacent belief in 
the natural superiority of the British navy is well grounded, to have 
had an overwhelming advantage. As a matter of fact, however, the 
superiority of our fleet was by no means what it became later on, and 
was to remain all through the next war. The French navy was at its 
best, and that best was very good. On all modern principles it should 
have been by far the better of the two. It was much the more care- 
fully organized and schooled. From just before the end of the Seven 
Years’ War till the beginning of this, the French government had 
worked very hard at its fleet, and with very creditable results. .. . 
The education of the French naval officers was very thorough. They 
themselves were, for the most part, younger sons of noble houses,— 
gentlemen, in short, with the traditional gallantry of their class. . . . 
Among them were some of the best officers who ever served any king. 
They had studied their profession hard, and had thought much more of 
the military part of it than English naval officers. It isa fact, which the 
reader may think creditable or not, that the technical treatises, whether 
on seamanship or tactics, used by English officers, were mostly trans- 
lated from the French. The crews of the French ships were formed 
either of carefully-drilled landsmen or of the fishermen who were swept 
into the navy by the inscription maritime. At the beginning of the 
war they were very well drilled and efficient.” 

But the number of seamen in France was too small to stand the 
strain of a continuous war, and the disastrous cruise in the English 
Channel, in 1779, had exhausted the supply. Captain Chevalier says 
that Guichen was compelled to fill up his ships’ companies with sol- 
diers. He also states that “the number of officers, which was scanty 
enough at the beginning of hostilities, had become quite insufficient.” 
A writer in the Edinburgh Review says, in regard to Guichen, “The 
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greater, then, the merit of the admiral and of those that remained, who, 

during the passage out, so worked this not very promising raw mate-' 
rial that, on their arrival in the West Indies, the English, seeing that 
‘they manceuvred with their fleet, in style of seamanship, very superior 
to what they had ever before exhibited in any war in which they had 
been engaged,’ came to the conclusion that they had a great many 
American sailors on board. It does not, in fact, appear that they had 
any. This, however, was exceptional. The difficulty unquestionably 
affected the whole French navy, while ‘the English navy, drawing its 
men from a vast maritime population, and entirely unlimited in its 
choice of officers, was steadily getting more efficient.’ ” 

In speaking of the naval events which followed, the writer speaks 
of the order in the “Fighting Instructions,” and says, in regard to the 
traditional mode of fighting so rudely cut through by Rodney, “ It 
became a positive order, without room for exception, that if the fleet was 
to windward of the enemy, ranged in line of battle, the van was to 
engage the van, and so on the whole length of the line.” For a viola- 
tion of this Mathews had been cashiered; for not giving effect to it 
Byng had been shot; by attempting it the next year Graves was de- 
feated, and the American colonies were lost. No more fatal lines were 
ever penned.” 


In view of the attention recently drawn to Chili and things Chilian, 
it may be interesting for military men to note that an expedition against 
that country was set on foot by the English as early as 1806, while Chili 
was still, of course, a Spanish colony. 

Colonel Robert Crawfurd, quite a junior colonel in the English 
army, was intrusted with the command by Mr. Windham, Minister of 
War at that time. Great comment was made upon such an appoint- 
ment, but Crawfurd was made brigadier-general, with a large staff, 
and sailed for the Cape of Good Hope, where a dispatch overtook 
him with news of the recapture of Buenos Ayres, and that all the Eng- 
lish not killed were prisoners. 

Crawfurd had a couple of squadrons of the Sixth Dragoon Guards, 
the Fifth, Thirty-sixth, Forty-fifth, and Eighty-eighth Regiments of 
Infantry, and five companies of the Ninety-fifth, called the Rifles. 
These, with two companies of artillery, made up a little army of four 
thousand two hundred men, and had been considered ample for the 
Chilian business. . 

But the news from Buenos Ayres entirely changed the plans of the 
expedition, and Crawfurd was diverted to Montevideo, and fell under 
the command of the notorious General Whitelocke, who made one of 
the most humiliating campaigns possible, as may be read at large in 
any history which treats of the subject at all. “Well might Charles 
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Napier say that Whitelock ought to be shot, and that ‘ the blood of hun- 
dreds is on his head.’” 

However, and in spite of his righteous indignation at the general’s 
conduct, “ fiery Crawfurd” survived to become the well-known com- 
mander of the “ Light Division” we have all heard of in the Penin- 
sula, under Lord Wellington. 

General Crawfurd’s grandson, a clergyman, has recently published 
a sketch of his ancestor and of his “ Light Division,” with many anec- 
dotes, some writings of Sir John Moore, and letters from Mr. Wind- 
ham, Lord Wellington, Lord Londonderry, and others. There is some 
good reading in it, and a great deal that is not so good. The military 
brutality of the times peeps out here and there. The cursing and flog- 
ging of men in the field, and the shootings and other punishments, “ to 
keep up discipline,” show how deficient military education was among 
the officers of that time, and also shows what an irreclaimable set of 
ruffians they had to deal with. Think of a general of division halt- 
ing, on a retreat, to flog soldiers! Yet it appears that was the only way 
to treat this “ Light Division.” Think of a general of division knock- 
ing a soldier down with his own hand! Yet these men did wonders 
under such treatment. Crawfurd was a tremendous swearer ; they all 
were in those days; it was thought a military duty to swear, and curse 
everything above and below the earth. 

The old story about the commissary is told. It is probably the 
original one, although contemporary with some of Napoleon’s perform- 
ances. General Crawfurd threatened to hang a commissary if the rations 
for his division were not produced by a certain time. Whereupon the 
commissary went to Lord Wellington and complained greatly, and also 
asked his advice as to what he had better do. Apparently, Wellington 
seemed sympathetic at first ; for he said, “‘ Did General Crawfurd go so 
far as that? Did he actually say he would hang you?” “ Yes, my 
lord, he did,” said the commissary. To which Wellington then an- 
swered, “Then I should strongly advise you to get the rations ready, 
for if General Crawfurd said he would hang you, by God, he’ll do it.” 

After General Crawfurd was fatally wounded at the attack on 
Ciudad Roderigo, he was very promptly bled, and bled again, by the 
surgeons, in accordance with the practice of the time ; but he lived long 
enough to see the assault successful, and when he died he was buried in 
the breach by which he had led his division. 


What would Constantine the Great or the Paleologi have thought 
of a bridge for steam- and tram-cars across the Bosphorus? The 
thought comes to us as we read, in the Génie Civil, that a project pre- 
sented by Messieurs Giano and Gouvrier is under serious consideration 
by the Ottoman Department of Public Works to accomplish that very 
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purpose. The points selected are from Demir-Kapon, in Stamboul, to 
Harem-Iskelessi, in Scutari; and the intention is to connect the rail- - 
way lines of Roumelia and Anatolia, and thus preserve to Constanti- 
nople the grand land-route to Persia and India. According to the 
plans of the projectors the principal dimensions of the work are : 

Length of bridge, with approaches, two thousand metres; length 
of the bridge over the water, fifteen hundred metres. There are to be 
five piers, at a distance of two hundred and fifty metres. The clear 
height from the water to the lower deck is to be forty metres. 

Visitors to Constantinople are always crammed with stories about 
the fathomless depth of the Bosphorus, yet the engineers give as the 
greatest depth they will have to encounter, thirty-six metres. The 
swift current will probably present much more difficulty than the 
depth, we should suppose. 

In addition to steam- and tram-tracks, there are to be carriage-ways 
and footways on this bridge. 

All good Musselmen are reported to believe that, sooner or later, 
they are destined to retire from the European side of the Bosphorus, 
and a sure and easy means of crossing may cause many to transfer 
their households who still are obliged by business to be in the city 
every day, thus increasing the local traffic. As it is, the favorite places 
for interment are on the Asiatic side. 


A Russian army surgeon stationed on the shores of the Black Sea 
experimented upon the remedial effects of general natural sand-baths 
upon soldiers affected with rheumatism, taking such cases as would 
have been ordered hot baths, had such been accessible. He selected 
warm and still days, preparing the sand by raising ridges between 
which the patient was laid and quickly covered up to the chin. The 
sand should have a temperature of about 47° C., and the head 
and face suitably protected from the sun, and the person remains 
in the sand-bath for half an hour. Sweating soon begins, and 
the entire body is soon plastered with a layer of wet sand, being cleansed 
when the bath is over by being rubbed with dry sand and then washed 
in tepid water. 

Dr. Pariisky found the same effect from this treatment as from 
other hot baths, and they were better suited to persons who were suf- 
fering from the cardiac troubles which accompany articular rheuma- 
tism than the ordinary steam- or vapor-baths. 

There are plenty of places in our country where people are sta- 
tioned, without the ordinary access to natural or artificial hot baths, 
when such a treatment might be tried. It certainly would be more 
pleasant than the hot mud-baths so much used in many parts of the 
world. 
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Lieutenant Joseph B. Bachelor, Jr., of the Twenty-fourth United 
States Infantry, has written a graduating thesis at the United States 
Infantry and Cavalry School, which is published in the January num- 
ber of the Military Service Institution, under the title of “ A United 
States Army,” a plea and plan for the more effective organization of 
the National Guard. It should be instructive to many of our people. 

“ The prophets are dead,” he says, “ without heirs, The inheritance 
of their powers is falsely claimed by those who delude the people with 
dreams of universal peace,— 


‘ When the war-drum throbs no longer and the battle-flags are furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.’ 


“But with five great wars in the last forty years we need not look 
for the speedy coming of any such millennium. The day of champions 
and paladins is over. No modern Samson will arise to judge the 
people and slay a thousand of our foes with the jaw-bone of an ass; 
though the same weapon wielded by partisans in a warfare of words 
may leave us naked for a sterner war, and thus send tens of thousands 
of our brethren to death. Victories will still be won by heroes, but 
by heroes directing their united efforts in the paths which laborious 
training has taught them to follow.” 

With this exordium he proceeds to give the sources of danger from 
war, with its likelihood, and what it might cost us, without proper 
preparation, to be involved in war with one of the great powers. Then 
he proposes the organization of a national guard to be effectively in- 
structed, both officers and men. He supposes that a national army 
might be constituted of four hundred thousand infantry (four thousand 
companies), fifty thousand cavalry (five hundred troops), and thirty 
thousand artillery (three hundred batteries), the annual expense of 
subsidy being six million four hundred and eighty thousand dollars, 
apart from the arms supplied. The grand total for regimental camps, 
target-practice, military works for instruction of officers and men, he 
estimates at a grand total of fourteen million five hundred and sixty- 
one thousand dollars per annum, an average of thirty dollars and thirty 
cents per man. 

“Each of her soldiers annually costs Germany about two hundred 
and ten dollars ; Austria, one hundred and ninety dollars ; France, two 
hundred and forty-two dollars; England, three hundred and seventy- 
one dollars, and the United States about one thousand dollars, while 
the State of New York’s expenses for each member of her little army 
is about thirty-five dollars per year. A plan which would give us 
trained soldiers for thirty dollars and thirty cents each, or for twice 
that amount, is worth considering. What will neglect cost? Nothing, 
if we could shield ourselves from danger by shutting our eyes to it, or 
by receiving every warning with obstinate denial. Nothing, if we 
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could strike terror to our enemies by the jingling of our gold or brag- 
gadocio speeches. But the one allures and the other does not deter. 
Nothing, if we could count forever on the continuance of honorable 
peace. Much, if we accept the records of history and the experience 
of every age and of every nation. Man has been fighting since the days 
of Cain. Before ever he wrought metal he chipped a dagger out of flint 
to slay his fellow. War will come, and if it finds us in our present 
posture, we must pay millions of money to purchase a short and 
shameful peace. 

“ The expenditure here proposed would be five per cent. on the sum 
appropriated by the last Congress for pensions. It would be less than 
two per cent. on the bounties of the war; perhaps two per cent. on the 
ransom which might be forced from New York alone, under penalty of 
destruction ; less than three-tenths of one per cent. of the booty which 
a victorious enemy might wring from the nation ; less than three-hun- 
dredths of one per cent. on the present value of the property it would 
protect, and less than one per cent. of the additional cost of a war, 
which, finding us unprepared, should nevertheless leave us victorious. 
There is economy in preparation. We might hope that universal peace 
might come of universal arbitration, if the arbitrators could have juris- 
diction and power to enforce their decrees. If we could find a court 
where nations might sue ; where neither mistake nor corruption could 
enter; where more than earthly wisdom could render exact and infal- 
lible justice; where more than earthly power could secure peaceable 
jurisdiction over sovereign States who acknowledge no superior on 
earth, then war might cease forever, and ‘perfect law commeasure 
perfect freedom.’ Until then the trial must be by ordeal of battle, 
and ‘ We, the people of the United States,’ will be the final judges, 
under God, of our right among nations, of whether we are wronged 
and how we shall be righted. 

“Such is the outline,” the writer goes on, referring to the plan 
which we are debarred by space from reproducing, “ necessarily bare 
and incomplete, of the means which would give us an army terrible to 
our foes, but never to our freedom, unswayed alike by demagogue and 
tyrant, patriotic as the people from whom it springs and of whom 
it forms a part. The question is not of military, nor even of national, 
vainglory, but one which touches every interest that can animate the 
human breast; all ages, both sexes, all classes, and all conditions. 
Preparation, not for aggression but for defense, is counselled by the 
past and demanded by the future. Our country’s destiny is not yet 
accomplished. The splendor of her past is but the twilight of her 
future. As in the years gone by, the oppressed of the world found 
refuge on her shores, from those shores, in years to come, the spirit of 
freedom must spread, while she stands the protector, not the oppressor, 


of free America. With such an army, in and of the people, respect 
Vou. VII. N. 8.—No. 6. 84 
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abroad, the meed of strength well ruled and justly exercised, shall pro- 
tect her citizens in every land and on every sea, while tranquillity at 
home shall prove the eternal truth of the saying of old, ‘ The Citizen 
Soldier is the True Safeguard of the Liberties of the Republic.” 


The “ Marseillaise,” orginally named by its writer “ L’Offrande a 
la Liberté,” has had a queer history since its composition, in 1792, 
the centennial anniversary of which has just occurred. 

When Rouget de I’Isle composed it he was an officer of Génie, sta- 
tioned at Strasburg, and, disgusted with the vulgar ribaldry which 
characterized the songs in vogue in 1792, determined to give the sans- 
culottes something of a higher order, It happened to be sung first in 
Paris by the Marseillais, who marched to the north, and thus derived 
its name from a gang of as blood-thirsty ruffians as even Paris herself 
could produce. 

Then the song and air, inspiriting as it was, and celebrated as it had 
become, was suppressed by the Empire and by the restored Bourbons. 
During the Revolution of 1830 it came forth again, and, during the 
reign of the “Citizen-King,” was constantly played by military bands. 
The astute Louis Philippe, as a popular stroke, bestowed a pension 
of fifteen hundred francs on the composer, then seventy years of age, 
from his privy-purse. 

When the upturning of 1848 came, the “ Marseillaise” was sung, 
and played on military bands, with additional fervor. Then came the 
murderous coup d’éat, and the “ Marseillaise” was suppressed, just as 
a policeman might take an organ-man, who was grinding out “ Com- 
rades,” into custody, and warn him to doso no more. The French 
marched to Magenta and Solferino, and to the Crimean War, to the 
rather namby-pamby strains of “ Partant pour la Syrie;” not a bad 
tune, altogether, but not, at the same time, one which would excite 
any great amount of patriotic or military ardor. 

After Sedan, and the bouwleversement,—the sixth since 1792,—the 
“ Marseillaise” came up again, and has continued to this writing. 
The song, as written by Rouget de I’Isle, has six long verses and a 
chorus, and it would be safe to wager that not one Frenchman in a 
-hundred thousand knows the whole chant. 

However, what we intended to say about the “ Marseillaise” was 
that Rouget de |’Isle’s ashes were, on the centennial anniversary, dug 
up, for the fourth or fifth time, speechified over, and again interred at 
Choisy-le-Roi, “ where the poet-soldier’s remains were buried, and 
where, with all their resurrections and reinhumations, they remain.” 
Over them now stands a monumental statue. The “ Marseillaise” is an 
instance of what “strange uses” things may come to. It was not in- 
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tended as a revolutionary song, nor as a republican song; for, when it 
was composed, the author was still loyal to the king. It was an appeal 
to the French people to rally and repulse the allies, then about to invade 
the country. 

Like many others, Rouget de |’Isle accepted the situation after the 
republic was established, and acquitted himself well. But he was not 
a republican when his war-song was written. 


The railroad is about to be opened from Jaffa to Jerusalem. It 
will be more comfortable to go by rail, but the whole romance of the 
trip must be spoiled. There will be no more bargaining with dragomen, 
and inspection of horses and saddles,—the best of them bad enough ; 
no more meanderings over the caravan road of the plain of Sharon; 
no more stoppage at the Ramleh convent for supper ; no more road-side 
incidents ; no more climbing up the Wady Ali, or stories of Abu Gosh 
and his robber-gang; but, instead, one is to be whisked up in parlor- 
cars at the charge of ten francs. 

So many people make the Jerusalem pilgrimage nowadays that the 
number of steamers stopping at Jaffa has enormously increased. Dur- 
ing the winter season, about Christmas and Easter-tide, the num- 
ber of pilgrims is very great, and from every land under the sun,— 
from Ochta to Oshkosh, from Archangel to Botany Bay. The diffi- 
culties of landing, during the pilgrim-months, are often very great, for 
the Syrian coast has much rough weather in winter, and steamers often 
have to carry their passengers on to Alexandria, or to a port of call in 
the north, from the sheer impossibility of passing through the nasty 
reef which guards the ancient town. No doubt, now that a railway is 
an accomplished fact, there will be a passage blasted, and a pier con- 
structed, so that boats will be able to enter at any time. Those great 
seamen, the Phoenicians, had such a port to the north in the days of old. 


The sending of ship-loads of provisions to the distressed Russian 
provinces recalled to the writer a similar evept, upon a smaller scale, 
during the famine which occurred in the Cape Verde Islands, in 1856. 

There had been no rain in St. Jago for several years, and the corn- 
crop had fallen off, year after year, until there was none growing, and ~ 
the people were dying of hunger, without any assistance from the Por- 
tuguese government. 

The state of things was reported in the United States, and, at a 
public meeting held in Philadelphia, a sufficient sum was raised to buy 
a cargo of corn (maize, the bread-stuff to which the sufferers were 
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accustomed), to charter the brig “S. Welsh,” and to dispatch her at once 
to Porta Praya. She was commanded by an old Quaker captain, who, 
oddly enough, was also named Welsh, and, after a good passage, arrived 
at Porto Praya. The skipper, anxious to discharge his cargo and go 
about his business, landed at the alfandega, or custom-house, to inter- 
view the proper officials. They did not seem at all excited over this 
munificent gift, which had fallen from the clouds, so to speak, and 
put the skipper off until they could talk the matter over. Next day 
they informed him that he could land his cargo, but must pay duty 
upon it. The old man was, naturally, completely taken aback. He 
had no funds to pay duties upon the charitable contribution of which 
he was in charge. No one at home had dreamed that there would 
be any difficulty in such a case; but supposed that the authorities 
would throw all regulations to the winds, and proceed to get the food 
distributed to the starving people as soon as possible. In his per- 
plexity the skipper came on board the vessel in which the writer was 
serving, and which was then in port, and consulted our captain as to 
what he should do. It ended by his being advised to sell enough of 
the cargo to pay the charges, and then to land the rest, and get a 
receipt for it. This course was duly carried out ; but more remains be- 
hind. It was reported, and fully believed by some of the foreigners, 
that, when the distressed people happened to have a few “dumps” or 
“vintems” of the copper money (and the authorities knew who these 
were), they were required to pay for the modicum of corn which they 
received. Sometimes the poor creatures, when they had not mills or 
mortars, tried to boil the big yellow grains until they were soft enough 
to be edible. But this was, naturally, a work of time, and hunger 
cannot wait. The result was that the “ dura ilia” of many of the poorer’ 
recipients of the food were unable to contend with the crude article, 
and many were made ill by the very means intended to help them. 
The whole business was a comparative failure, owing to the inertness 
and indifference of the authorities of the island. 


Every one who has any interest in naval matters has read the “ Last 
Great Naval War,” and “In a Conning Tower,”—both good things of 
their kind,—but who can say whether events will turn out as the writers 
imagine? 

An English writer, in referring to the subject of future naval war- 
fare, remarked: “ It may be said, in general terms, that in these days 
of extreme power in fighting machines the greater the efficiency the 
less the simplicity, and the more knowledge required in the care of the 
weapons. When powder was merely powder, the advice of the old 
adage to ‘trust in God and keep your powder dry,’ was ample to main- 
tain the efficiency of the powder for all purposes; but in the present 
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day, if you keep your powder dry you will burst your gun, and if you 
keep your gun-cotton dry you are liable to blow up your ship.” 

It is rather difficult, as observed by Commander F. M. Barber, 
United States navy, in a recent paper on high explosives, read by him 
before the Franklin Institute of America (Philadelphia), “to define 
to-day what high explosives are in contradistinction to gunpowder. 
Thirty years ago we could say that powder was a mechanical mixture, 
and the others were chemical compounds ; but of late years this differ- 
ence has disappeared. 

“The first departure in gunpowder from the old-time constituents 
of black powder just mentioned was for the purpose of obtaining less 
pressure and slower combustion than could be produced by mere gran- 
ulating or caking; this was accomplished by using under-burned char- 
coal, together with sugar and about one and one-half per cent. of water. 
This is the brown powder most generally used at present, and with 
satisfactory results; but the abstraction of its moisture increases its 
rapidity of combustion to a dangerous degree, besides which the under- 
burned charcoal is itself unstable. 

“The next.change demanded is smokelessness, and to accomplish it 
recourse is had to some of the high explosives, mechanically mixing 
various substances with them to reduce and regulate their rapidity of 
action. Just now some form of gun-cotton is most in use, mixed with 
nitrate of ammonia, camphor, and other articles. The tendency of 
these mixtures is to absorb moisture, and the gun-cotton in them to 
decompose. .. . 

“ Military men seem to be a great deal at variance as to the value of 
the smokeless powder in the field, but there can be no doubt of its 
value for naval purposes; it is a necessity forced upon us by the devel- 
opment of torpedo warfare. First came the simple torpedo at the end 
of an ordinary boat’s spar, then came the special torpedo-boat with its 
great speed, then the rapid-fire gun to meet the torpedo-boat. At 
present the possible rapidity of fire is much greater than can be utilized 
on account of the smoke, hence the necessity of smokeless powder.” 


The Army and Navy Gazette, in an editorial notice of Brevet Major 
Henderson’s “ Battle of Spicheren: A Study in Practical Tactics and 
War Training,” says, among other things,— 

“On the German side almost the exact reverse of the French con- 
ditions obtained. Their men were of shorter service, disciplined to 
march past with a perfection of which we have lost even the tradition. 
They met their enemy under circumstances of ground that prevented 
the thorough utilization of the two arms in which alone a marked ad- 
vantage is conceded them, and yet held their own during many long 
hours of a hard-fought day, against overwhelming odds, till night and 
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the late arrival of re-enforcements compelled their enemy to surrender 
the splendid position they undoubtedly occupied. What was the reason ? 
Major Henderson’s explanation is simple, and goes to the root of the 
matter. Dismissing absolutely the contention that the German, as a 
soldier, is intrinsically superior to the Frenchman, he points out that 
the victory of the former was due to discipline in the fullest meaning 
of the word, to the practical knowledge of their work possessed by 
every grade in the German service, and the good order which such dis- 
cipline alone can produce in face of an enemy. It was brought about, 
in short, by the obligation short service entailed on every officer of 
teaching his men, and thereby learning himself, how to act in every 
emergency as it arose.” 
* * * * * * * * 

“The cause of French failure can equally be shown to have been 
the result of system—but a bad system in these days, well as it an- 
swered in former times. Where a young officer joins a body of old, war- 
experienced soldiers, the soldiers in a measure teach the officer what 
they know, not vice versa. Consequently, he never has the opportunity 
of really mastering the rudiments of his profession, and as with every 
year of peace the relative importance of details essential for success in 
war tends to be forgotten, by degrees a peace-time, barrack-square 
standard of efficiency is arrived at, which is ruinous to all ideas of 
progress. With every year the evil increases, as the natural indolence 
of the majority gradually lowers the conception of the amount of work 
which can with advantage be extracted from the men. Where every 
man has been through a couple of campaigns very little practice is 
necessary to keep them efficient in outward appearance. Men who join 
under such conditions grow up in the belief that a couple of hours’ parade- 
work a day is all that can be expected of them, and the older they be- 
come the more impossible is it to shake their conviction. With a well- 
administered short service, a system which takes men at twenty years 
of age, when fully developed, as in Germany they are, and a proper 
system of inspections, such a state of things is impossible. There is 
no temptation to relax the time spent in military training ; for the day 
the reserves are dismissed the work has to begin over again, and the 
ordeal of inspection insures that it shall be as severe as is consistent 
with efficiency.” 


A few weeks ago General Schmitz, of the French army, died from 
bronchitis, contracted by walking with head uncovered, and holding 
one of the cords, as chief mourner, at the burial of General Grenier. 
How often this happens! and how unnecessary it is! We should pay 
all reverence to the worthy dead, but it is not necessary, in doing so, 
to adhere to old customs which endanger the health of the living. We 
can, all of us, recall funerals which were only the preparation for 
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others. Civilized man has chosen to abandon the natural covering of © 
the head, and, especially in military life, have it cut very close. There 
were good sanitary reasons at times for doing so. There is no impro- 
priety in keeping the head covered, if we would only think so, A 
salute with the hand covers the same ground as the removal of the hat or 
cap. The recognition of the situation is the thing, whether hats are 
taken off or not. 

General Schmitz served most creditably as a captain of the staff 
before Sebastopol, especially upon one occasion, when he carried the 
order for the withdrawal of a battery when two officers had been killed 
who preceded him on his perilous mission. 

He got his colonel’s commission in China, in 1860, where he was 
the first to plant the colors in the parapet of the intrenched camp of 
Tang-hi. 

A general of brigade in 1868, Schmitz was most active during the 
Franco-Prussian War. He served as chief of staff to General Trochu, 
during the siege of Paris, and has ever since been called “ Paul Oscar,” 
in the French army. General officers receive nick-names in all armies, 
but his came from no personal peculiarity. He was in the habit, as 
chief of staff, of signing Trochu’s orders with his own name, and add- 
ing “ P. O.,” “ par ordre.” Even in those dreadful times the Parisians 
had to have their joke, and at once dubbed General Schmitz “ Paul 
Oscar,” and that name he bore to his death. 


There is no battle-field in the whole world so well marked as that 
of Gettysburg. The United States government is marking the spot 
which was the “high-water mark of the Rebellion,” by a proper 
monument,—the place where the great surge of Southern valor broke 
and expended its force in vain. Within a few feet of that site the 
veteran survivors of the One Hundred and Sixth Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers lately erected their monument to their fallen comrades. It 
stands upon the west of what is now called Hancock Avenue, and 
marks the spot where the regiment, with the rest of the troops under 
Webb, assisted in repelling the terrible charge of Pickett’s men, at the 
now famous “Bloody Angle,” July 3, 1863. Upon the front panel 
of the monument is a bronze tablet representing the celebrated charge 
of this regiment down to the Codori House, on the Emmettsburg road, 
where they captured Colonel William Gibson, five captains, fifteen 
lieutenants, and two hundred and fifty men. 

The One Hundred and Sixth Pennsylvania was then commanded 
by Colonel William Curry, a well-known man in Philadelphia ; and 
he was afterwards killed at Spottsylvania Court-House, Virginia. 

A companion monument to the one at the Bloody Angle has been 
erected at the Codori House, commemorating the occurrences there, 
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and still another on East Cemetery Hill, where the One Hundred and 
Sixth had been sent on the day before the great battle, at the request 
of General Howard, to assist in defending that position. Here they 
met the “ Louisiana Tigers.” 

The One Hundred and Sixth Pennsylvania fought in twenty-eight 
of the important battles of the Civil War. 


To the uninstructed mind the accounts of the submarine boats for 
operations against an enemy have always had great fascination. In- 
deed, any submarine operations have the same effect upon most persons, 
as may be seen by witnessing the bearing of bystanders when a “ diver” 
is operating in a place where the general public has an opportunity to 
observe him. It is hard to tell which of his actions has the most 
dramatic effect,—the slow disappearance, dragging his air-pipe and 
cords after him, or his reappearance, with his unearthly head-gear 
suggestive of the weirdest conceptions of Gustave Doré. 

But the submarine war-boats, put to the test by official trials, do 
not seem to get a secure hold upon the official mind, any more than 
Robert Fulton’s did, nearly a century ago. 

Speaking of this matter, the Army and Navy Gazette remarked, 
some time ago,— 

“ According to a report which is published in a French paper, M. 
Goubet, the inventor of the submarine boat which is known by his 
name, not having received that amount of support from the French 
government which he hoped for, is about to offer his invention to the 
British Admiralty. There can be little doubt about the reception he 
will meet with on this side. Apart from the fact that submarine boats 
cannot play any important part in an offensive war, the experience 
which foreign nations have had with these machines is not likely to 
induce our government to throw away any money in experimenting 
with them. Probably the very best specimen of the kind was seen in 
the Nordenfelt boat, and that was not an unquestionable success ; but 
we hear very little now about the ‘Peral’ and the ‘Gymnote’ and 
others which were going to make great changes in the system of war- 
fare; and, therefore, M. Goubet will be better advised if he restricts 
the sphere of his operations to the Turks and the Russians, who appear 
to have a special predilection for the system of carrying on warfare 
which he advocates, and to which he had devoted his talent and 
genius,” 


The United Service Gazette, of London, says, ‘‘ The American naval 
officers sent to Spain to ascertain the details of design of the three 
craft which formed Columbus’s fleet on his voyage of discovery, with 
the design of having the vessels built and navigated for the Chicago 
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Exhibition, have been very successful in their labors; and, indeed, 
many points of dispute have been settled as to the type of craft, and 
generally the famous painting by Brugada in the museum at Madrid 
has been found to be correct. In the search the log of the admiral of 
the fleet was found, as well as charts and sketches made by the pilot, 
Juan de la Corsa. Columbus’s boat was the “Santa Maria,” and the 
escorting craft were named “ Nina” and “ Pinta.” The first named 
was the largest, being about seventy-five feet over all. The keel was 
sixty-two feet, the breadth was twenty feet (only four feet of length to 
one of beam, whereas now it is nine to one). The hold was about 
fifteen feet deep, and the capacity between one hundred and twenty and 
one hundred and thirty tons. The crew consisted of ninety men, and 
they were accommodated in houses forward and aft. The latter ex- 
tended to the centre of the ship, and consisted of two stories somewhat 
after the style of the stern of our old two-deckers. 

There were three masts, with five sails in all, including a jib, a 
foresail, and a mainsail of enormous area, with a large cross painted 
on it, as was the custom of the Spaniards and Portugese, to distinguish 
their ships from those of the godless. Above the mainsail was a top- 
sail, while on the mizzen-mast there was what might be termed a three- 
cornered lug-sail,—something between a lug-sail and a jib. The main- 
mast had a military top; the speed got was eleven knots an hour. 
She had very small guns. By the way, the main flag had four 
squares, on two of which was a lion rampant, and on the others a 
castle, the arms of Castile. Aragon was excluded from this honor by 
order of Queen Isabella, as it refused to contribute to the cost. The 
pennant had the initials of King Ferdinand and the Queen, Isabella. 
The construction of the “Santa Maria” and the other two vessels is to 
be commenced forthwith. 

E. SHIPPEN. 
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A New War-Ship. 


THE “RALEIGH,’’ THE FIRST CRUISER 
BUILT IN A GOVERNMENT YARD, 
LAUNCHED AT NORFOLK—HER COST, 
DISPLACEMENT, SPEED, AND ARMA- 
MENT. 


Tue steel cruiser ‘‘ Raleigh,” the first 
of the new war-ships built at a govern- 
ment yard, was launched at Norfolk on 
Thursday, March 81. The only other 
vessel constructed at the government 
yards that has yet been launched is the 
armored cruiser “ Maine,’’ but she will 
not be in commission for probably two 
years. The ‘“ Raleigh,” on the other 
hand, will be commissioned within the 
next twelve months. Naval experts say 
that the workmanship on the “ Raleigh”’ 
is, if anything, superior to that of any 
other vessel of the new navy. The gov- 
ernment does not do its work so expe- 
ditiously as the contractors, but is said to 
do it better. It is a matter of gratifica- 
tion to Secretary Tracy that the plant at 
the Norfolk and Brooklyn yards is so 
complete as to make the government, in 
a sense, independent of the ship-building 
firms. 

The history of this vessel and of her 
sister-ship, the ‘Cincinnati,’ which is 
building at the Brooklyn Navy- Yard, is 
interesting. They were authorized by 
Congress as vessels of about 3000 tons 
displacement, under the act of September 
7, 1888. , The limit of price for each, 
exclusive of armament and of bonus for 
extra speed, was fixed at $1,100,000. The 
plans were duly made, and called for an 
average speed of 19 knots, maintained 
for four consecutive hours, with a pre- 
mium of $50,000 for each quarter-knot 


additional, and a deduction of the same 
amount for each quarter-knot of defi- 
ciency. When the House Naval Com- 
mittee reported in favor of building the 
‘Raleigh’ and “ Cincinnati,’ it de- 
scribed them as follows: ‘The 8000-ton 
vessels will be large enough to carry an 
efficient armament, and provide com- 
fortable quarters for officers and men, 
with fuel tosteam 10,000 or 12,000 knots 
at 10 knots an hour. We hope to get in 
these cruisers 20 knots speed, but have 
fixed the guaranty of the contractor at 
19 knots as a margin of safety.”’ 

But when, during the summer of 1889, 
proposals were opened for these two ves- 
sels, it was found that the bidders, so 
far from expecting to earn a bonus of 
$200,000 by getting a speed of 20 knots, 
were unwilling to guarantee even 19 
knots, except at a higher price than the 
one fixed by Congress. Accordingly, 
Secretary Tracy promptly decided to 
take advantage of the provision in the 
act for building these vessels in the 
navy-yards, should the bidding be unsat- 
isfactory. No. 7,now the “ Cincinnati,’’ 
was assigned to the Brooklyn yard, on 
the site where the ‘‘ Tennessee” and 
‘t Java’ were built; while No. 8, now 
the “ Raleigh,’’ was assigned to the 
Norfolk Navy-Yard, on the slip north 
of the one used for the ‘‘ Texas.”” Chief- 
Constructor Wilson sent word to each 
yard that it was expected that “ every 
effort will be made by the master me- 
chanics and those employed under them 
on this vessel to expedite the work, for 
their own credit and that of the yard; 
and that the Secretary of the Navy 
may not be disappointed in being able 
to build the vessel as cheaply as she 
could have been contracted for; and of 
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this they should be informed.’”’ The 
advertisements for materials were pre- 
pared as soon as possible; the machine- 
shops and other buildings erected, and 
the tools provided. 

Though Congress, when it provided 
for the “ Raleigh,”’ limited the cost to 
$1,100,800, it is now found that nearly 
that sum will be required to yet com- 
plete the vessel, although $628,083 has 
already been expended on her by the va- 
rious bureaus of the Navy Department 
to get her ready to launch. It is likely 
that $1,014,882 will carry the work toa 
termination. This will bring the cost 
of construction up to the sum of $1,642,- 
915. 

An examination of the high require- 
ments called for in the “ Raleigh” and 
her sister-vessel will show how great an 
advance they were expected to make in 
our naval construction. The “ Raleigh” 
is a twin-screw, protected steel cruiser, 
having a length on load-line of 800 feet, 
an extreme breadth of 42 feet, and a mean 
draught of 18 feet. Her displacement is 
8183 tons. The aggregate indicated horse- 
power of her engines is to be 10,000, and 
this is to give her a speed of 19 knots, 
while it is possible that it may be nearer 
20. 

There is a double bottom in the 
wake of the machinery space and a full 
system of water-tight compartments. 
The protective deck has a double slope 
at the sides, with a thickness of steel 2} 
inches on the amidship slopes, 2 inches 
on the end slopes, and 1 inch on the 
flat. A coffer-dam is provided at the 
water-line, which will be filled with some 
water-excluding material. There is an 
open gun-deck between the poop and 
forecastle decks, and bridges close out- 
side connect the two latter. 

The engines are triple-expansion, ver- 
tical, inverted, and direct-acting, with a 
high-pressure cylinder 36 inches, an in- 
termediate 53 inches, and two low-press- 
ure 57 inches in diameter, the stroke 
being 83 inches. The collective horse- 
power of these and the smaller engines 
is 10,000 at 164 revolutions. The con- 
densers have each 7000 feet of cooling 
surface. There are four double-ended 
and two single-ended boilers in water- 
tight compartments. Two of the main 
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boilers are 13 feet 4 inches in diameter 
and 20 feet 8} inches long, and the’ 
other two are 14 feet 6} inches by 20 
feet 33 inches long. The two auxiliary 
boilers are 11 feet 2 inches in diameter 
by 9 feet inch in length. The work- 
ing pressure is 160 pounds. The total 
heating surface is 19,382 square feet, and 
the grate surface 597 square feet. 

To effect the forced draught a blower 
discharges into a main duct under the 
fire-room floor, and a branch leads to each 
ash-pit, which can be closed under the 
forced draught. The normal coal sup- 
ply is 400 tons, with a total bunker ca- 
pacity of 556 tons. At the maximum 
speed of 20 knots the full capacity would 
be burned in two days and a half, and 
1248 knots would be made. But at 18 
knots, when the horse-power would be 
only 6350, her coal would last five days, 
and she would cover 2218 knots. At the 
speed of 16 knots, with 4200 horse-power, 
she would consume 72 tons a day, and 
hence would have 73 days’ supply, which 
would give her a radius of 2964 knots. 
Ata speed of 14 knots she would con- 
sume 44} tons per day, lasting 12} days, 
and making 4190 knots. Ata speed of 
12 knots she would need but 263 tons per 


day, and in 21 days could cover 5925 
knots. Ata speed of 10 knots, 86 days 
at 15} tons per day would give her a 
radius of action of 8652 knots. 

Turning now to her armament, the 
main battery of the ‘‘ Raleigh” will con- 
sist of one 6-inch rifle and ten 4-inch or 


else 5-inch rapid-fire guns. Originally 
the latter were to be 4-inch guns, weigh- 
ing about 1} tons each, and the substitu- 
tion of 5-inch guns, which has since been 
reported, would require a reduction of 
about fifteen tons in the weights else- 
where in the ship. The 6-inch gun is 
mounted on the forecastle, and the others 
are distributed as shown in the illustra- 
tion, all being on centre-pivot m ounts, 
protected by steel shields. Thesecondary 
battery will consist of eight 6-pounder 
and four 1-pounder rapid-fire guns and 
two Gatlings. There are also six torpedo 
tubes, about four feet above the water, 
one fixed in the bow, one in the stern, 
and the other four, which are training 
tubes, are on each broadside. 

The “ Raleigh” has the rig of a two- 
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masted schooner, with 7210 square feet 
of sail. About half-way up her masts 
are military tops, and forward on the 
top-gallant forecastle is. a steel conning 
tower. She has a balanced rudder, 
formed in a continuation of the after- 
lines of the ship. The quarters for 
officers and crew are believed to be com- 
modious, and the captain’s cabin is large 
and well-lighted and ventilated. The 
crew have the forward berth-deck, ex- 
cept the space occupied by the paymas- 
ter’s office, dispensary, and prison. 

The electric-light plant has two en- 
gines and two dynamos of adequate 
power, and there are three search-light 
projectors of the Mangin type. Venti- 
lation is secured by powerful blowers, and 
pipes from the upper deck supply fresh 
air, while others carry the gases of the 
coal-bunkers into the chimneys. The 
system of drainage is very complete, and 
the steam-pumps are supplemented by 
hand-pumps, and can flood the compart- 
ments or flush the drain-pipes, and are 
also connected with the fire-main. 

While in all respects the “‘ Raleigh’’ is 
up to the highest level in her class reached 
by naval construction at the time she 
was planned, her machinery marks more 
than anything else the advance of this 
country in ship-building. As has been 
said, she has a displacement of 3183 tons. 
The “ Baltimore” has a displacement of 
4400 tons, or upward of one-third addi- 
tional, yet the boiler capacity of the 
‘‘Raleigh” is greater than that of the 
‘“‘Baltimore.’’ Again, the latter vessel has 
justly been regarded as a wonderful 
racer; but with a more than a third dis- 
placement above the ‘‘Raleigh’s,’’ she de- 
veloped on trial only about the same 
horse-power that is called for from the 
latter’s plans. It is therefore expected 
that with equal engine-power and less 
displacement the “Raleigh” will beat 
the fastest of our new cruisers now in 
commission. 

But the real advance made in our naval 
construction may be better understood 
by taking the case of a much earlier ves- 
se] than the ‘‘Raleigh,’’ and one of about 
her size. For this purpose the “‘Atlanta”’ 
and “ Boston” furnish almost exact bases 
of comparison, since they have displace- 
ments of about 3100 tons each. They 
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were planned to produce only 3500 horse- 
power, and the “Atlanta”’ fell nearly 200 
short of that amount, so that with about 
the same displacement the ‘‘Raleigh”’ is to 
have three times the ‘‘Atlanta’s” engine- 
power. The ‘‘Atlanta’’ on her trial was 
only expected to make 15 knots, and made 
15}, as an average of six hours, with a 
maximum speed of 164 perhour. Should 
we concede her ability to make 16 knots 
in a four hours’ trial, under the experi- 
ence since gained in conducting trial- 
trips, we should still have the “ Raleigh,” 
in-a similar trial, three knots better per 
hour under the lowest expectations, and 
very likely four knots. 

The “Boston”’ did much better in horse- 
power than the “Atlanta,” developing 
8780, thus more than making up her sister 
ship’s deficiency. But the “‘Raleigh”’ is 
also to surpass her by more than 6200 
horse-power, while the ‘‘ Boston,” on her 
trial-trip, was not even as fast as the 
“Atlanta.” In weight of battery the 
“Atlanta” and “Boston’’ surpass the later 
ships, including the “ Raleigh,” whose 
speed has been more consulted, carrying, 
as they each do, the heavy battery of two 
8-inch and six 6-inch guns. But here 
again the advance in ordnance is typefied 
by the rapid-fire system of the ‘‘Raleigh,”’ 
which will enable her battery to be very 
effective. 

Taking together her speed and her 
battery power, the ‘“ Raleigh’’ and her 
sister ship will constitute most welcome 
additions to our navy, and both, no 
doubt, will be completed in season to 
take part in the great review of 1893. 


Blue Hills. 


(From the Pall Mali Gazette.) 


YxEARs ago, in the land of my birth, 

When my head was little above the earth, 

I stood by the side of the grass-blades 
tall, 

And a quickset hedge was a mighty wall, 

And a measureless forest I often found 

In a swampy acre of rush-clad ground ; 

But, when I could see it, the best of the 
view 

Was a distant circle, the Hills of Blue. 
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Higher we grow as the long years pass, 
And I now look down on the growing 


Brass ; 

I see the top where I saw the side; 

Some beauties are lost as the view grows 
wide; 

I see over things that I could not see 
through ; 

But my limit is still the Hills of Blue. 


As a child I sought them, and found 
them not, 

Footsore and weary, tired and hot; 

They were still the bulwark of all I could 
see, 

And still at a fabulous distance from me; 

I wondered if age and strength could 
teach 

How to traverse the plain, the mountains 
reach ; 

Meanwhile, whatever a child might do, 

They still were far and they still were 
blue. 


‘Well, I’ve reached them at last, those 
distant Hills; 

I’ve reached their base through a world 
of ills; 

I have toiled and labored and wandered 
far, 

With my constant eyes on a shifting 
star; 

And ever, as nearer I came, they grew 

Larger and larger, but, ah! less blue. 


Green I have found them, green and 
brown, 

Studded with houses, o’erhanging a 
town ; 

Feeding the plain below with streams, 

Dappled with shadows and brightening 
with. beams, 

Image of scenes I had left behind ; 

Merely a group of the hilly kind; 

And beyond them a prospect as fair to 
view 

As the old, and bounded by Hills as blue. 


But I will not seek for those further 
Hills, 

Nor travel the course of the outward 
rills ; 

I have lost the faith of my childhood’s 
day ; 

Let me dream (it’s a dream, I know) 
while I may; 
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I will put my belief to no cruel test, 
As I doze on this green deceptive crest; - 
I will try to believe, as I used to do, 
There are some Blue Hills which are 
really blue. 
J. K.S. 


Reminiscences Fifty Years Back. 


I was on duty in the mathematical 
department at West Point, New York, 
when the captain of the company to 
which I was attached was put on per- 
manent duty in the Commissary Depart- 
ment at Washington, which left me the 
command of Company D, Second In- 
fantry, and I immediately applied to join 
it at Sackett’s Harbor, New York. There 
was nothing of interest there except the 
old ship on the stocks and the residence 
of General Brown, who had distinguished 
himself in that vicinity before his death ; 
so I accepted an order to go on the re- 
cruiting service at Utica, New York. I 
was so successful that the general re- 
cruiting officer complained of my inter- 
fering with his business, and accordingly 
I was ordered to Oswego, New York. 
There recruiting did not thrive ; but the 
society was very pleasant, and we got up 
some private theatricals in return for the 
politeness of the ladies. Before I was 
ordered back to my post, we gave a play 
for the benefit of the church and some 
charitable purpose, which was quite a 
success. On account of some unpleas- 
antness with Canada, I was afterwards 
ordered to Rome, New York, there to 
await the trial of one McCloud for the 
Scholzer or some other affair, which was 
to come off at Utica, New York, where 
I was to go during the trial. It was a 
very critical time, and there was much 
excitement. It was thought that if 
McCloud was found guilty it would be a 
casus bellum, and everybody was on the 
qui vive. There was danger of being 
pelted with rotten eggs, if not with 
stones. General Scott came there, and, 
calling me to him, warned me about 
firing on the crowd. ‘‘ Young man,’ 
said he, ‘if there should be an occasion 
for firing, be over-cautious. Don’t fire 
of your own accord. -Call on the mar- 
shal and let him give the command to 
fire. Then repeat these words, ‘ By order 
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of the marshal, ready! aim! fire!’” 
Fortunately, it was not required. The 
district judge gave me an unsolicited 
letter of thanks. McCloud was acquit- 
ted, and I took him to Montreal in 
company with the since “ General An- 
derson.”” They formed a double line at 
the landing, and cheered at our arrival ; 
but we could not avoid the mud, and had 
to walk through it, as we were com- 
pelled by the double ranks of the look- 
ers-on. ‘T'was then that I thought of 
Queen Elizabeth, and wished for some 
one like Sir Walter Raleigh to save our 
feet from getting wet. I took advantage 
of the chance, and General Scott gave 
me a leave, which I had in my pocket, 
to go to Quebec and visit my relations, 
whom I had not seen for years. After 
taking a look at the cathedral, and visit- 
ing a connection near the mountain, I 
hurried off to Quebec. There I found 
that my uncle lived at the base of the 
citadel, at a place which, when I was 
there before, was covered with the stones 
used in building the fort. My uncle 
took me to the feast in honor of the 
queen’s birthday. Lord Durham, the 
governor-general, was said to be the 
richest man in England. 

At the head of the dining-room were 
displayed the hunting-cups and golden- 
embossed dishes won at the races. The 
whole head of the room was covered 
with gold and scarlet. Golden stands 
occupied the whole length of the centre 
of the tables. They mostly represented 
the goddesses of the chase, supporting 
flowers and fruits. Each person had 
a gold, a silver, and a steel knife for 
the different acids and the fruits. A 
narrow tablecloth was often rolled away 
and replaced on each side of the table 
so as not to disturb the central fixtures, 
and each person had a lackey in uniform 
and aigulets to attend to all wants. At 
night there was a ball excelling the 
dinner in magnificence. I did not ex- 
actly like to see a young chip of nobility 
precede at the table an old general, 
who I understood was greatly distin- 
guished at Waterloo, but that is their 
creed. There was a signal-gun. We 
all went to the balcony in front of the 
citadel; below was the fleet of several 
men-of-war at that time collected in 
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Canada. .The yards were all manned, 
each sailor holding a torch or blue-light, 
giving the effect of a grand collection of 
pyramidal shows of electricity. Then 
came a queen’s salute of artillery from 
each ship. It was like looking down on 
a sea-battle. Then we returned to the 
crowded ball-room to see the magnificent 
costumes of some royal beautiful women, 
all of which was a combination of sights 
seldom to be seen, and then only on 
account of the chances of war and the 
accumulating of a British fleet. 

After this I went to the Falls of Mont- 
morency. I approached them from the 
top, and coming upon them suddenly I 
felt that inclination to go with the cur- 
rent, which I could only overcome by 
throwing myself on my back, grasping 
the grass with my hands and wetting my 
eyes until I gradually overcame the feel- 
ing. Going under the Falls of Niagara 
on the Canada side had the same effect 
upon me, and I suppose it more or less 
happens to everybody on a near and 
sudden approach to a heavy body of 
falling water. Iknow that it required all 
the nerve I could control to step on the 
upper platform of the Tower at moon- 
light on the American side, just above 
the falls. I think that nothing but the 
presence of some ladies, who ventured 
out, induced me to face the chilling 
damp mist as it was blown into our 
faces. The gratification of the love of 
the sublime scarcely pays for a thorough 
wetting. 

No doubt the Falls of Montmorency 
are picturesque, and are probably best 
seen from some points below, as the nar- 
row width seems to increase the effect of 
height. My young cousins took pos- 
session of me and drove me to their 
township somewhat beyond the falls. 
It was singular to me to see a township 
where all the community came to a cen- 
tre mill to get their wheat ground. We 
had a roving time, untrammeled by the 
requirements of city life. The girls 
showed me how to fish for trout 
and put them on a forked stick and roast 
them with a little piece of fat pork to 
give them a relish. I returned from 
Montreal by the canal to Lake Cham- 
plain. At that time everything gave 
way to the express boat. If you can 
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bear the being piled up at night on shelves 
like so many sandwiches, and keep 
from being caught by a low bridge, I 
think the trip pays, for it is certainly a 
singular feeling to be, as it were, sailing 
among bushes and high trees. Thesame 
effect is felt in a greater degree on a 
steamboat going through the canal and 
locks, by farms and villages, in the upper 
bay of the Chesapeake crossing to the 
Delaware. It is now an old story, but 
the sail down Lake Champlain is charm- 
ingly beautiful as well as historical in 
its recollections. 
Horace Brooks, 
But. Brig.-Gen. U.S.A. 


A Snow Parable. 
(From Good Words.) 


Sort ty falls the snow and slowly, slowly, 
O’er the solitude of wold and hill; 

Winds are breathing desolate and lowly 
Where the wearied world is lying still. 


Like a cloak of pardon and remission 
Falls the snow on city den and street,— 

Emblem of the contrite heart’s condition, 
Earnest of forgiving love complete. 


Where the sin and sadness are unsleeping 
Lies a purity which is not theirs ; 
Through the night there comes a sound 
of weeping, 
Through the night there comes a voice 
of prayers. 


All the dismal blackness of the city 
Lies enshrouded with a perfect white ; 
God in wonderful eternal pity 
Sends His snowy message through the 
night. 


Turn, oh, hungry souls that tire of sin- 
ning, 

Take the peace which earth can never 
give! 

Leave the by-gone for a new beginning, 

Leave the dreariness of death, and live. 


Softly falls the snow and slowly, slowly, 
O’er the solitude of street and mart ; 
Hear, O Father! Thou alone art holy,— 
Lay its whiteness on the sinner’s heart. 

A. L. Satmon. 
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Foreign Military Notes. 

Of the 193,318 recruits of the German . 
army and navy in 1891, the percentage 
of illiteracy was .54 against 2.37 in 1875, 
1.32 in 1882, and .71 in 1887. 

Emperor William ITI. will attend this 
year the mancwuvres on the Western 
frontier of the Thirteenth Corps (Wir- 
temberg) against the Fourteenth (Ba- 
den), and those of the Sixth Corps 
(Rheinland) against the Sixteenth 
(Lothringen), and afterwards will hold 
a grand review of all four corps. The 
Fifth Bavarian Division, whose first bri- 
gade is part of the garrison of Metz, will 
participate in these manceuvres. 

Austria’s military maneuvres this year 
will be on a grander scale even than 
those in the Waldviertel last year, when 
about 60,000 men were in the field. Four 
army corps, with unusually large bodies 
of cavalry attached to them, will operate 
in Eastern Gallicia with captive bal- 
loons, field telegraph lines, bicycle corps, 
and all other apparatus of the most mod- 
ern warfare. It is expected that 85,000 
or 90,000 combatants will be engaged. 

England’s new fast cruiser ‘‘ Grafton’’ 
is expected to develop a speed of twenty- 
two knots and to be able to steam 10,000 
miles at a ten-knot rate. She will have 
triple expansion engines of 12,000 horse- 
power, and will carry two 9.2-inch, ten 
6-inch, and sixteen smaller rapid-fire 
guns. She will have also four White- 
head torpedo tubes. The protective deck 
over the engines, magazines, etc., is five 
inches thick. Thecruiser has no vertical 
armor. Her dimensions are: Length, 
860 feet; beam, 60; depth, 23 feet 6 
inches. 

According to the new military laws of 
the Turkish empire, the Turkish army 
on a war footing will be increased 
shortly from 700,000 to 1,000,000 men. 
With this prospective increase has come 
the necessity for a new arming of the 
sultan’s soldiers. Cannon for the new 
artillery will not be ordered for some 
time, probably, as the army has 1000 
large guns. Only about 400 of these 
are mounted and ready for the field. The 
equipment of the other 600 will be begun 
atonce. The Turkish cavalry still has 
Winchester carbines and will retain 
them for a short time. The infantry has 
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500,000 Henry-Martini rifles and 220,- 
000 Mauser rifles of 9.5 millimetres 
calibre. An order was placed in 
Austria a short time ago, moreover, 
for 280,000 Mannlicher rifles of 7.5 mil- 
The embarrassment 
that would result in the field from this 
variety of weapons, has led the ministry 
of war, with the sultan’s approval, to re- 
solve to have the 500,000 Martini rifles 
altered so as to conform with the Mann- 
licher system, thus giving the infantry 
of the standing army and reserves almost 
exclusively Mannlicher rifles. The 
Mauser rifles will be given to the militia 
of the last call. The competition for the 
contract of remodeling the old rifles has 
been very keen between French and 
German firms. A French gun-maker 
has offered to do the work for $4.40 a 
rifle, while the lowest bid of German 
gun-makers is $4.55. A military com- 
mission in Constantinople will test sam- 
ple work of each competitor in two or 
three weeks. The chief of the commis- 
sion is a general of French sympathies, 
and it is thought that the work will go 
therefore to France. It is thought also 
that the present efforts of France’s diplo- 
matists and agents in Constantinople to 
induce the Sultan to cease buying his 
big guns of Krupp will be successful. 
The decision is awaited with anxiety by 
the governments interested, as it will 
be made chiefly for political reasons, and 
will indicate the attitude of Turkey 
towards the triple alliance and the dual 
alliance. 


No Man’s Land. 
(From the Academy.) 


Two shapes were walking on the strand 
One starlight night in no man’s land ; 


Two shapes that during mortal life 

Gave hate for hate, in deadly strife. 

They met. Swift forth their falchions 
flew ; 

Each pinned the other through and 
through ; 


Yet neither fell. Again they strove 
For mastery, and madly drove 
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To right and left their falchions bright, 
Nor sound nor cry profaned the night. 


Through corselet, casque, and visor, too, 
As through the air their swift blades 
flew ; 


Until, amazed, they stood aghast, 
And on the sands their weapons cast. 


Then laughed they both at mortal strife 
The passing dream of earthly life, 


And clasping each the other’s hand, 
They walk the shades of no man’s land. 


JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY. 


Men who Wrote and Married. 
(From the Writer.) 


THE great Dante was married to a no- 
torious scold, and when he was in exile 
he had no desire to see her, although she 
was the mother of his six children. 

Shakespeare lost the sympathies of the 
world by marrying Anne Hathaway, a 
woman eight years his senior, who was 
coarse and ignorant. 

It is told of Lord Bacon that he en- 
joyed but little of domestic bliss, and 
‘‘Joved not to be with his partner.” 

Milton was not great in the character 
of husband and father. We read of him 
that his first wife was disgusted with his 
gloomy house, and soon ran away from 
him, and his daughters were left to grow 
up utterly neglected. 

Of the great artist Domenichino, it is 
told that he married a lady of high birth 
and great beauty, who was such a virago 
that it is believed she poisoned him. 

Montaigne, when a widower, said he 
would not marry again, ‘though it were 
to wisdom itself.” 

Moliére was married to a wife who 
made him miserable, and Rousseau lived 
a most wretched life with his wife, who 
was low and illiterate. 

Dryden married ‘discord in a noble 
wife,” and Addison sold himself to a 
gross-crained old countess, who made 
him pay dearly for all she gave him. 

Steele, Sterne, Churchill, Coleridge, 
Byron, and Shelley were all married 
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unhappily, and Bulwer and Dickens 
have been known by all the world as 
indifferent husbands. 

The younger Pliny thus speaks of his 
wife Calphurnia: “ Her affection for me 
has given her a turn for books; her pas- 
sion will increase with our days, for it is 
not my youth nor my person that she 
loves, but my reputation and my glory 
of which she is enamored.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh married a beauti- 
ful girl, eighteen years his junior, and 
she adored him with increasing ardor to 
the very last. 

Dr. Johnson’s wife was old enough to 
be his mother, but “he continued to be 
under the illusions of the wedding-day 
until she died at the age of sixty-four,”’ 
he being only forty-three. 

Buffon told his friend that his wife 
had a great influence over his composi- 
tion. ‘*I am always refreshed and aided 
by her advice.” 

Sir Walter Scott was a genius of the 
very first order. He succeeded in every 
department of letters, but his greatest 
happiness was in his wife. He married 
her after a short acquaintance, and it 
was a genuine love-match, lasting until 
the day of her death. 

Moore’s wife was one of the noblest 
creatures, and he never tired of singing 
her praises. 

Shelley’s first marriage was unfortu- 
nate, but his second was a model of hap- 
piness. 

Wordsworth made a love-match, and 
was a lover through life. 

The wife of Christopher North had 
more influence over him than any other 
person in the world, and her death was 
his greatest of misfortunes. 

Lamartine, the great French poet, was 
happily married, and received great aid 
from his wife in all his undertakings. 

It would be impossible anywhere to 
find more domestic felicity than among 
the great circle of our modern men and 
women of letters. Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C. 
Hall, the two Brownings, the two How- 
itts, Tennyson and his wife, Charles 
Kingsley, Baron Bunsen and his wife, 
and many others less noted, might be 
mentioned, while the Englishmen of 
prominence in other fields have the same 
good fortune. : 

Vor. VII. N. 8.—No. 5. 
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Beaconsfield married a lively young 
widow, who made him perfectly happy, 
and he never lost an occasion of singing 
her praises. Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, is 
cited as having an almost ideal home- 
life, and also the late Dean Stanley. All 
the world knows how happy the Glad- 
stones are in their family-circle, and so 
it is with many others. 

On this side of the ocean we are proud 
of the domestic. purity and happiness of 
most of our noted men. Longfellow, 
Emerson, Alcott, Holmes, Lowell, Haw- 
thorne—all down the long and glorious 
list, we can proudly point to genius sanc- 
tified by domestic love, and none the less 
happy because they were literary people. 


In a recent number of UniTep SErR- 
VICE appeared a poem entitled, ‘‘ Every 
Year,” accredited to ‘* William Cowan.” 
This poem was written by the late Gen- 
eral Albert Pike, and Mr. Cowan is a 
literary impostor. Moreover, the verses 
he stole were written by General Pike 
many years ago, and shortly before his 
death the general gave.to the world a 
revised version of the poem, which, 
thanks to the courtesy of Miss Pike, we 
are now enabled to give to the readers 
of this magazine. 


Every Year. 


Life is a count of losses 
Every year; 
For the weak are heavier crosses 
Every year; 
Lost Springs with sobs replying 
Unto weary Autumns’ sighing, 
While those we love are dying 
Every year. 


The days have less of gladness 
Every year ; 

The nights more weight of sadness 
Every year; 

Fair Springs no longer charm us, 

The winds and weather harm us, 

The threats of death alarm us, 
Every year. 


There come new cares and sorrows 
Every year ; 

Dark days and darker morrows, 
Every year ; 
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The ghosts of dead loves haunt us, 
The ghosts of changed friends taunt us, 
And disappointments daunt us, 

Every year. 


To the past go more dead faces 
Every year; 

As the loved leave vacant places 
Every year ; 

Everywhere the sad eyes meet us, 

In the evening’s dusk they greet us, 

And to come to them entreat us, 
Every year. 


‘“t You are growing old,” they tell us, 
‘¢ Every year; 

You are more alone,” they tell us, 
‘¢ Every year; 

You can win no new affection, 

You have only recollection, 

Deeper sorrow and dejection, 
Every year.” 


Too true !—Life’s shores are shifting 
Every year; 

And we are seaward drifting 
Every year ; 

Old places, changing, fret us, 

The living more forget us, 

There are fewer to regret us, 
Every year. 


But the truer life draws nigher 
Every year ; 

And its Morning-star climbs higher 
Every year; 

Earth’s hold on us grows slighter, 

And the heavy burthen lighter, 

And the Dawn Immortal brighter, 
Every year. 


ALBERT PIKE. 





‘THe AMERICAN REVOLUTION” is a 
work which should be placed in all Post 
libraries, and in the hands of every 
Cadet at West Point and Annapolis. 
It tells the story of our forefathers’ great 
and successful struggle in a style that 
make the volumes as fascinating as Ma- 


caulay’s essays. The revolution was, in 
all respects, the most dramatic and pict- 
uresque war of modern times, but these 
facts have never before been so strongly 
emphasized as in these volumes by Pro- 
fessor Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, are the publishers. 
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Cocoa for the Army. 


Tue youth and health of our home army are an 
important study. It has been pointed out by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Allsopp and others in our columns 
how it is possible at a minimum of cost to do much 
to improve the physique of the young lads who com- 
pose it. Free rations do not include tea and break- 
fast: these the soldier finds from his pay. All our 
readers are aware that no one in civil or military life 
commences an excursion with “a sinking stomach.” 

Experience enables Lientenant-Colonel Allsopp to 
state that few things promote sobriety and discipline, 
improve the health and physique of our young sol- 
diers more than an early ration of cocoa and biscuits 
before the morning drill, The best cocoa must be 
used—it goes the farthest. We recommend cocoa; 
it is easily prepared, assimilates in the stomach 
without milk or sugar, and is very nutritious. This 
is a modest and practical reform. We invite the 
war minister to consider its adoption as an additional 
incentive to recruiting, a sure and certain method 
of ameliorating the physical welfare of the British 
soldier, and thereby promoting contentment in the 
ranks.—British Medical Journal. 

The above will be of interest not only to the pur- 
veyors for our regular forces, but to those who have 
charge of the commissariat for the various encamp- 
ments of the State militia during the coming season. 
In this connection we may properly call attention 
to the fact that the full strength and the exquisite 
natural flavor of the raw material are preserved un- 
impaired in all of Walter Baker & Co.’s preparations ; 
so that their products may truly be said to form the 
standard for purity and excellence. Their Break- 
fast Cocoa, in which a high degree of fineness is 
secured without any loss of brilliancy in color, can 
be used by students of the microscope and of chem- 
istry, as a perfect type of the highest order of ex- 
cellence in manufacture. They have always taken 
a decided stand against any and all chemically 
treated cocoas, and they believe that the large and 
increasing demand for their goods has proved that 
the,consumer appreciated this decision. 

The well-known chemical expert, Professor James 
F. Babcock, who was for many years State Assayer 
for Massachusetts, recently purchased in open mar- 
ket a sample of Walter Baker & Co.’s Breakfast 
Cocoa, and, after making a careful analysis, filed the 
following certificate : 


[ Established 1863.] 
JAMES F, BABOOCK, 
CHEMIST AND CHEMICAL EXPERT, 

27 School Street, 


Boston, January 20, 1892. 


This certifies that I have made a very thorough 
chemical and microscopic examination of the article 
known as Watrer Baker & Co.’s Breakrast Cocoa, 
and I have compared the results with those found 
from a similar examination of the pure roasted cocoa 


bean. 

I find that Watter Baker & Co.’s Breaxrast 
Cocoa is It contains no trace of any 
substance foreign to the pure roasted cocoa bean. 
The color is that of pure cocoa. The flavor is nat- 
ural and not artificial ; and the product is in every 
particular such as must have been produced from the 
pure cocoa bean without the addition of any chemi- “ 
cal, alkali, acid or artificial flavoring substance 
which are to be detected in cocoas prepared by the 
so-called “ Dutch process.” 


[Signed] JAMES F. BABCOCK. 















MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘* United Service” are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


New York Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 6, 1892. 


To THE First Cuiass.—Francis B. 
Allen, 2d Asst. Eng., late U.S.N.; 
Alexander Beach, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; 
William Bishop, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Isaac 
H. Bromley, Capt. U.S.V.; Charles J. 
Chatfield, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; J. Grahame 
Gardiner, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; James G. 
Green, Commander U.S.N. ; Thomas F. 
Houghton, Act. Asst. Paymaster, late 
U.S.N.; Joel W. Hyde, Asst. Surg. 
U.S.V.; Alexander P. Ketchum, Bvt. 
Col. U.8.V.; Obadiah M. Knapp, 
Maj. U.S.V.; John E. McKay, Act. 
Ist Asst. Eng., late U.S.N.; David 
Miller, Capt. U.S.V.; Henry W. Miller, 
Lt.-Commander, late U.S.N.; Joseph 
N. Miller, Capt. U.S.N.; John A. 
Reynolds, Bvt. Col. U.S.V.; John 
Fisher Satterthwaite, lst Lt. U.S.V.; 
F. Augustus Schermerhorn, Bvt. Capt. 
U.8.V. ; William A. Sheldon, Capt. 
U.8.V.; Adelbert B. Twitchell, Bvt. 
Maj. U.S.V.; Thomas B. Yale, Capt. 
U.S.V. 

To THE First Ciass (by inheritance). 
—Sidney J. Cowan, Midshipman, late 


U.S.N.; 
Lindsley. 


To THE SEconpD CLass.—Frank Terry 
Brooks. 


Elisha K. Camp, J. Frank 


California Commandery. 


Stated meeting held March 30, 1892. 
To THE First Cuiass.—Joseph E. 
Craig, Commander U.S.N. ; Charles M. 
Thomas, Commander U.S.N.; John D. . 
Gray, Capt. U.S.V.; Joseph H. Shep- 
ard, Capt. U.S.V.; T. J. Knipe, Act. 
Master, late U.S.N.; Datus E. Coon, 
Gen. U.S.V.; W. A. Winder, Capt., 
late U.S.A.; D. S. Coverdale, Capt. 
U.S.V.; E. P. Cressey, Capt. U.S.A. ; 
W. H. Pratt, Lt. U.S.V.; F. J. Cressey, 
Capt. U.S.A.; C. B. Weeks, Lt. U.S.A. 
To THE First Cass (by inheritance), 
—Charles M. Baker, John M. Harney. 
To THE SrconD OCxLass.—William H. 
Sharp, Rev. Edward Maynard, 
Thomas F. Schley, Lt. U.S.A. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 6, 1892. 
To THE First Cxiass.—R. J. Whit- 
tleton, Capt. U.S.V. 


To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—Frederick W. Upham. 


Illinois Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 10, 1892. 
To tHe First Ciass.—A. Means, 

Capt. U.S.V. 


To THE First CxAss (by inheritance), 
—W. W. Pelouze. 


To tHE Srconp CO1ass.—Carlisle 
Mason. 
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District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 6, 1892. 
To THE First Ciass.—H. H. Car- 

penter, Lt. U.S.V.; W. B. Smith, Lt. 

US.V. 

To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 

—John C. Poor. 


Michigan Commandery. 


Stated meeting held April 7, 1892. 
To THE First Ciass.— Samuel H. 
Row, Lt. U.S.V. 
Minnesota Commandery. 


Stated meeting held March 8, 1892. 

To THz First Ciass.—P. G. C. Mer- 
rill, Lt. U.S.V.; J. R. Howard, Lt. 
U.S.V.; J. H. Morris, Lt. U.S.V. 


TRANSFERS. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 
Mr. James C. Fitzpatrick, to Illinois 
Commandery. 
Massachusetts Commandery. 


Joseph Trilley, Chief Eng. U.S.N., 
to Colorado Commandery. 
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Minnesota Commandery. 


Charles Sillerman Gilbert, to Cal- 
fornia Commandery. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Mr. J. McC. Bell, Jr., to Colorado 
Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 


William McClelland, Capt., Feb- 
ruary 7, 1892. 


Illinois Commandery. 
R. B. Hanna, Capt., March 6, 1892. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 

Andrew Bryson, Rear-Adm. U.S.N., 
February 7, 1892; P. H. Allabach, Col. 
U.S.V., February 11, 1892; George A. 
Stevens, Capt. U.S.N., February 15, 
1892. 

Colorado Commandery. 

D. W. Strickland, Col. U.S.V., Feb- 

ruary 20, 1892. 





CAPTAIN T. 0. SELFRIDGE, JR., U.S.N. 


Captain T. QO. SELFRIDGE, JR., was 
born in Boston, Mass.; he entered the 
Naval Academy in October, 1851, and 
graduated in June, 1853, at the head of 
his class. "Was the first naval officer to 
receive a diploma of graduation under 
the present organization of the Naval 
Academy. 
board the ‘‘ Independence.’’ 


Served in the Pacific on 
Promoted 
passed midshipman, November, 1856. 
On coast survey, and master of the 
‘¢ Vincennes,”’ coast of Africa, until 
April, 1860. He had been commissioned 
lieutenant, February, 1860. Ordered to 
flag-ship ‘‘ Cumberland,” of the Home 
Squadron, he was present at the destruc- 
tion of the Norfolk Navy-Yard, in April, 
1861; the bombardment and capture of 
the Hatteras forts, in September, 1861. 
Volunteered for the command of a cut- 
ting-out expedition from the ‘‘ Cumber- 
land,’’ at Newport News, February, 1862. 
Second lieutenant of the ‘‘ Cumberland,” 
and in command of the gun-deck bat- 
tery, when that vessel went down, with 
her flag flying. He jumped from a port, 
Ordered to com- 


mand the ‘' Monitor,” after Captain 


and swam to a boat. 


Worden was wounded. Then served as 


flag-lieutenant of the North Atlantic 


fleet. Present at recapture of Norfolk, 
and the destruction of defenses in Vir- 
ginia waters. Volunteered for service 
in a submarine torpedo-boat, which 
proved a failure, for want of speed. 
Was next ordered to the ‘ Mississippi,” 
having been commissioned lieutenant- 
commander in July, 1862. Commanded 
the ironclad “ Cairo,” and, while in com- 
mand of a flotilla of gunboats, forcing 
the passage of the Yazoo, was blown 
up by a torpedo. Then commanded the 
gunboats ‘ Conestoga” and “ Manitou.” 
Commanded a battery at the siege of 
Vicksburg, with guns and men from the 
‘‘ Manitou.” After capture of Vicks- 
burg commanded flotilla of gunboats in 
the Red and Tensas Rivers. While in 
the “Conestoga,” had many engage- 
ments, and was sunk, March 8, 1863, in 
that vessel, by collision with rebel ram 
‘¢ General Price.’”” Commanded the iron- 
clad ‘‘ Osage,’”’ in the Red River expedi- 
tion. On its return brought up the rear, 
and, in company with the “‘ Lexington,” 
while aground, was attacked by a battery 
and a brigade of dismounted cavalry, 
but defeated them with loss of their gen- 
eral and four hundred men. Then com- 


manded the ‘‘ Vindicator,’ and the Fifth 
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Division of the Mississippi fleet. When 
Admiral Porter was ordered to the East, 
Lieutenant-Commander Selfridge was 
one of the officers selected to accompany 
him, and was assigned to the command 
of the gunboat “Huron,” in which he 
took part in both bombardments of Fort 
Fisher, and volunteered for and com- 
manded the third division of the assault- 
ing columns of seamen and marines. 
Took part in the bombardment of Fort 
Anderson, and the subsequent capture of 
Wilmington. He was three times rec- 
ommended for promotion by Admiral 
Porter, and was selected for a promotion 
of thirty numbers by the Board of Ad- 
mirals assembled at Washington, at the 
close of the Civil War. 


served at the Naval Academy, and com- 


He then next 


manded the ‘‘ Macedonian,” in the prac- 
tice cruisers of 1867-68. He then went 
to the command of the “ Nipsic,’’ in the 
West Indies. Commissioned comman- 
der in December, 1869. Was in charge 
of the expedition for the surveys of the 
Isthmus of Darien in 1869, having four 
vessels under his command,—‘‘ Guard,”’ 
« Penobscot,” “* Nyack,” and “ Resaca.’’ 
These important surveys continued until 
1874. Explored and reported upon all 
the country south of Panama to the 
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head-waters of the Atrato River, in 
South America. After home service at 
Boston, was selected to make a survey of 
the Amazon and Madeira Rivers, in 
South America. He ascended these 
rivers in the ‘Enterprise,’ thirteen 
hundred miles, and completed the sur- 
vey, returning to the United States, 
October, 1878. Commanded the ‘“ En- 
terprise’’ in the European Squadron in 
1879-80. Was invited as special delegate 
by Ferdinand de Lesseps, to the Interna- 
tional Canal Congress, at Paris,in May, 
1879. Received from the French govern- 
ment the Decoration of the Legion of 
Honor in recognition of the work per- 
formed in the survey of the Isthmus of 
Darien, and was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Royal Geographical Society of 
From 1880 to 1884, was in 
charge of the Torpedo Station, at New- 
port, Rhode Island ; captain, 1881. Com- 
manded the ‘“‘Omaha,”’ Asiatic Squadron, 
1885-87. Was tried by court-martial, for 


Belgium. 


alleged carelessness and neglect of duty in 
conducting target-practice, on the coast 
of Japan, and wholly and honorably ac- 
quitted by the court, June, 1888. Mem- 
ber of Board of Inspection, 1889-90. 
Detailed as commandant of the Boston 


Navy-Yard, June, 1890. 








Samuet P. LEE, 


Rear-Apminat U, S. Navy. 





